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CAMOUFLAGE... 





Ri ht: Much of our wild life is beautifully camouflaged by Nature. 
g ® The right protective coloring helps small birds and animals 
survive—makes it easier for them to hide from their enemies. 


Color Dynamics 
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e Any Pittsburgh representative can help you apply Color Dynamics 
with the aid of a Pittsburgh Color Selector. Selection of correct 
focal colors is made by placing different color panels behind a 
Vista Green panel (the color generally recommended for non- 
critical parts) so color can be observed through a round opening. 
The test is completed by placing a piece of material being processed, 
across the opening. The focal color which contrasts best with 
machine ard material—is the correct color to use. The above illus- 
trations show Color Dynamics at work. The last panel illustrates 
how the use of correct focal color provides proper contrast between 
material and machine—emphasizing critical parts while Vista Green 


makes non-critical parts recede. 
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Wrong: Camouflage is all right in nature— 


: ® all wrong in industry. Monotone-colored 
machines cause eye fatigue—millions of man-hours lost. 


A new system of using color 


to minimize workers’ eye 


fatigue which will interest all 
teachers in trade or industrial 
schools. 


| me the simplest way to arrive at an under- 
standing of the Pittsburgh system of Color 
Dynamics is to think of it as exactly the opposite 
of camouflage. Instead of obscuring and hiding, 
color becomes an agent charged with the duty of 
making it easier for workers to see their work. 


On machines, color is used to highlight the oper- 
ating parts so that they stand out—to give a clear 
contrast between the machine itself and the mate- 
rial being fabricated—to focus the worker’s atten- 
tion on his job. By this means, eye wandering and 
nervous tension are minimized. 


For motorized trucks, cranes and overhead con- 
veyors (which are responsible for many industrial 
accidents) colors of high visibility are employed. 
These act as danger signals and are recognized as 
an important safety factor. 


e@ A free copy of the new book “Color Dynamics’ will be mailed to 
any teacher who sees an opportunity of fitting this system into his 
courses. You will find this study of the 
utilization of color energy both stim- 
ulating and practical. For your copy 
write Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint 
Div., Dept. AS-11, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS 


In a real sense your school building, your teaching 
materials and equipment is not an adjunct to, but an 
integral part of your educational program. These essen- 
tial facilities must be maintained in a good up-to-date 
condition, incorporate newly developed materials and 
advanced methods, and must be available in the quality 
and quantity necessary to adequately provide for present- 
day educational requirements. 

The exigencies of war have certainly upset the orderly 
program of school operation and the expanding of essen- 
tial educational facilities. But the war has also brought 
to the fore new instructional opportunities and respon- 
sibilities, new methods and new teaching and learning 
materials and equipment to meet these requirements of 
peacetime school operations. 

And now with victory in sight, preparation for peace- 
time school operations is the order of the day but, of 
course, with no let-up in our war effort. Plans for 
needed school-building facilities must be completed so 
that the work can start immediately when peace comes. 
Functional school building design calls for the services 
of experienced schoolhouse architects working under 
the direction of and co-ordinating their plans and de- 
signs with the requirements set up by the professional 
school executives, These latter in turn must have the 
advice of teachers and department heads on the special 
needs of the respective educational areas. This participa- 
tion of school boards and administrative units and recog- 
nition of the contribution of the instructional forces is 
an essential requirement for educational efficiency in the 
postwar school-building program. Publishers of new 
and revised texts, related text and reference books, visual 
aids, audio-visual instruction and methods, new ma- 
terials and equipment must now be evaluated in the 
light of their service and adaptability to your peacetime 
educational program. Surplus war materials available 
for schools, estimated at approximately a billion dollars, 
offers new and immediate sources of supply, but also 
presents a real procurement problem. 

Producers of building products and equipment and 
of instructional materials and equipment, advertising in 
the SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, and the distribu- 
tors of these products, are in a real and most practical 
sense active participants in your peacetime educational 
program. Carefully read and study their advertising 
just as you do the articles and editorials. Then avail 
yourself of the services offered, not alone for their 
products but in the procurement of surplus war 
material. 

It is the best way to “sharpen your tools” in prepar- 
ing for the big educational job just ahead. 


J. J. KRILL 
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in School Organization Randall R. Penhale’ 


If democracy is to be made secure in 
the United States, it is imperative that 
in these critical days a more sincere effort 
be directed to its indoctrination in our 
schools. Since its inception in the early 
days of the eighteenth century on down 
to the present, it is no secret that admin- 
istrators have all too often concluded that 
the philosophy of democracy and all that 
the word connotes is here to stay. Even 
since Pearl Harbor, which marked the be- 
ginning of a world-wide struggle for its 
preservation, there has been no imme- 
diately observable increase in our anxiety 
for its perpetuation among the children 
and youth who are the most susceptible 
to the doctrines of democracy or any other 
manner of living. Laissez faire will get us 
nowhere as a nation, and if permitted to 
continue, a second world war will have been 
fought in vain. Wars may for a time pro- 
tect and defend a nation’s faith, but the 
schools are the one and only national in- 
stitution which can and must preserve it 
—and in these United States this faith is 
democracy. 

Within the structure and organization 
of our schools there are countless oppor- 
tunities for the growth of democracy or 
totalitarianism — whichever is desired. A 
faculty, for example, which sees in the 
administration an inclination to discuss 
matters of policy rather than to determine 
it arbitrarily by a series of directives is 
well on the way to sharing this kind of 
thinking with students in the classrooms. 
Only as teachers are given occasions to 
assume responsibility and authority within 
their own departments, curricular and ex- 
tracurricular activities, will they in turn 
be disposed to pass on these abilities to 
their pupils. The chief task of superin- 
tendents and principals in modern times 
is as Superintendent Charles E. Greene 
of Denver has stated* to “assist and stim- 
ulate, not direct.” 


‘Principal of the Iron River High School, Iron River 
Michigan 


*Nation’s Schools, August, 1944, p. 8 


The Teachers’ Share 


Aside from the values of such an ad- 
ministration which will ultimately find their 
destinations in the thoughts and actions 
of our boys and girls, it is necessary to 
share the administration of schools with 
teachers because it is impossible for any 
one principal or superintendent to do it 
alone with any degree of efficiency. The 
modern school is no longer composed of a 
few students, desks, blackboard, and a set 
of books. Much bigger than the lay public 


realizes, it is a big, complicated business , 


and needs to be conducted accordingly. 
In many spheres, certain teachers, if they 
were carefully chosen, are likely to be bet- 
ter prepared to follow through on a par- 
ticular task than the administrator. De- 
partment heads, class advisers, specialists 
in curricular and extracurricular activities 
are those to whom responsibility must be 
given, and a greater degree (this is im- 
portant) of hands-off policy adopted by 
principals and superintendents —#if de- 
mocracy is to grow and professionalism 
advance. 

Secondary schools are inherently adapted 
to develop a healthy tone of our nation’s 
faith. Time and space do not permit in 
the limits of a single article to discuss the 
importance of classes in government, his- 
tory, and economics. Suffice it that teachers 
can open up both barrels on the target of 
practice in democratic living. Much of 
this practice can be obtaincd through a 
well-directed student-participation-in-gov- 
ernment program tied up closely with the 
social sciences. 


Let Pupils See Democracy in Action 


The purpose here is rather to point out 
opportunities within the high school where 
students may see democracy in action. In 
the curriculum, department heads should 
be given the responsibility, after consulta- 
tion with teachers within the department, 
for the selection and direction of the mate- 
rials to be used in, for example, the Eng- 
lish classes. /It is good business, too, for 
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the superintendent to give to the super- 
visor a budget figure beyond which he 
may not go in any school year. Surely the 
time has long since passed when it is 
necessary for a teacher to go to the office 
literally to beg for the essentials of in- 
struction. Given this latitude, the average 
live-wire department head will be inspired 
to hold frequent teacher meetings to dis- 
cuss with his colleagues those matters 
which need further thought. He takes on 
courage that he has a job to do, and that 
he is the one to do it, and he will share 
in the responsibility for its success or 
failure. 

A class adviser has numerous chances, 
practically all of them observable from the 
student level, to give free reign to demo- 
cratic procedure. No other faculty mem- 
ber has at his disposal a greater opportun- 
ity to be of so much assistance to the 
administration. A senior adviser must be 
expert in the conduct of student elections. 
The ring-and-pin business, unless skillfully 
handled, can cause untold backfire from 
parents, local jewelers, and outside com- 
petitors. Dances and parties call for plans 
and preparations far in advance of the 
scheduled dates. In all of these matters 
decisions can be made arbitrarily by the 
adviser. This is neither democratic nor is 
it good administration. Schools which still 
find yearbooks and newspapers profitable 
ventures (or are fortunate enough to have 
boards of education willing to subsidize 
losses) make available to advisers a whole 
wealth of administrative experience com- 
parable only to that in the commercial 
field. True, these assignments take teacher 
time and constitute work in a very real 
sense; it is nevertheless true that the class 
advisership provides in-service training 
that cannot be estimated in dollars. If a 
community can include in its total school 
budget bonus money for extra duties, it 
is not only wise procedure but also emi- 
nently fair. In the proportion to which a 
teacher is willing to assume obligations and 
discharge responsibilities, which otherwise 
would have to be done by the principal or 
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A Student 


not done at all, he should be compensated. 
Fortunately, many schools are already fol- 
lowing such a policy. It is admitted, there- 
fore, that within every school organization, 
as is the case with any other set of em- 
ployees, there exists a group of teachers 
who are interested in professional advance- 
ment and a coterie who are perfectly sat- 
isfied to have a minimum program and “let 
George” shoulder the extracurricular as- 
signments. The first deserve extra com- 
pensation; the second cannot expect it. 


Typical Opportunities 


For those teachers who indicate genuine 
interest in administration, the secondary 
school provides many other wide-open 
fields for experience. To the teacher with 
a yen for visual education should be given 
the responsibility of making contacts with 
other faculty members as to their film needs 
and obtaining the films from exchanges 
according to a prearranged schedule. The 
job of operating a projector, teaching 
pupils to run it, keeping it in repair, espe- 
cially in wartime, is valuable knowledge. 
The management of athletics requires a 
capable associate-in-administration. The 
prodigious amount of correspondence and 
other forms of communication entailed in 
the scheduling of games, restricted as to 
number and distance, come as a distinct 
surprise to one who is given the duty for 
the first time. Equally surprising is it to 
note the difference between viewing the 
game as an ordinary spectator and the job 
of arranging for the accurate sale of gen- 
eral-admission and reserved seats, seating 
the fans, providing for police and fire pro- 
tection, overseeing the sale of refresh- 
ments, hiring capable officials, etc. (Tour- 
nament games are headaches!) Still other 


Photo of La Porte, Indiana, School Council in session, courtesy of Supt. Paul F. Boston) 


Council is one fine expression of school democracy. 


opportunities for in-service training in ad- 
ministration include service as (@) a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of a local 
youth center, (4) director of guidance, 
(c) chairman of a committee to supply 
public speakers on community programs, 
(d) executive secretary of the Victory 
Farm Volunteers, (¢) teacher-in-charge of 
the placement of high school youth in local 
stores, hotels, garages to gain vocational 
experience. ° 

Che thesis this writer has had in mind, 
of course, is so to divide the work of the 
average size high school among superin- 
tendent, principal, and teachers that it 
will be evident to students and com- 
munity that a true democracy exists as 
opposed to the easier methods of totali- 
tarianism. Just as the latter is admittedly 
untenable as far as our national govern- 
ment is concerned, so it should be in local 
school administration. The secret to suc- 
cess of such a program is a complete 
willingness of the administrator to sub- 
ordinate himself and to share his tech- 
niques with his teachers. Comradery and 
mutual respect are vital to continued suc- 
cess. Let it once be seen by a teacher that 
a superintendent or a principal lacks faith, 
the ship is lost. Nothing militates against 
success more than lack of faith. The key- 
stone of the arch is the superintendent. 
As he is and does, so will the teachers. 


The Superintendent's Leadership 


What can a superintendent do to in- 
sure the cooperation of particularly those 
instructors who do not exhibit a great 
deal of interest in an administrator’s at- 
tempts to subdivide administration? Any 


*See Journal of Education, Sept., 1941, p. 187, “School 


and Business Can Cooperate.” 


reputable professional text will supply the 
more obvious steps. Years of contacts with 
superintendents suggest the necessity for 
more emphasis to be given to one’s phi- 
losophy of education. This is basic. From 
the opening faculty meeting, it must 
be crystal clear to the most humble teacher 
that his superintendent is interested in 
him and his future progress. He is not 
merely a subordinate. When teachers as- 
semble in groups, as, for instance, at a 
faculty meeting, a superintendent needs 
to go all the way to set the tone he desires 
to have radiated in the community. If 
state aid, local taxation, the school’s 
budget need further amplification, it should 
be done cheerfully. Particularly is the last 
item important in order that a conciousness 
of concern for the welfare of other depart- 
ments may be developed. Too many teach- 
ers see only their own needs, have no idea 
of the multitudinous demands upon the 
budget. But this is not necessarily their 
fault. The financial side of school adminis- 
tration is seldom made clear. In-service 
training in finance is a “must.” 

Time was when the school or schools of 
a community were of little or of no con- 
cern to the public. They practically ran 
themselves, and nothing ever seemed to 
happen. Today schools are, I repeat, big 
business. The eyes of the world are upon 
them. Results are demanded, or else. It is 
imperative that they be obtained in the 
most democratic manner if the American 
way is to be preserved. Pupils must see 
through our purposes and techniques of 
instruction and administration. Teachers, 
worthy of their hire, must feel within their 
very bones that there is always room for 
professional advancement —and that 4 
helping hand is near by. 
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Teachers Do Not Share — 


Rights of Returning Veterans 


Already the school board of at least one 
large city has been confronted with the 
practical problem of the reinstatement of 
a returning serviceman in his old job. In 
this instance, an army officer about to be 
discharged indicated his desire to resume 
his former position as principal of an ele- 
mentary school. A group purporting to 
represent the parents of the children, how- 
ever, appeared before the board and peti- 
tioned that body to continue the services 
of the incumbent principal who had re- 
placed the serviceman. The petitioners 
sought to have the succeeding principal re- 
tained permanently, and the board prom- 
ised to take the matter under consideration. 

As more and more teachers return from 
the armed forces this problem is going to 
confront more and more boards of educa- 
tion — and with ever recurring frequency. 
Clarification now may save considerable 
useless discussion later in which conflicting 
arguments will be raised without due con- 
sideration of the law. 

While something like a million and 
one half servicemen and women have been 
discharged from the armed forces since 
Pearl Harbor, the rate of discharges will 
be sharply accelerated with the conclusion 
of the war in Europe. At that time esti- 
mates place separations from the services 
at 250,000 a month. This will occur at a 
time when reconversion will be laying off 
civilians. Slight comfort can be taken in 
the hope that many of the veterans will 
seek new jobs under such conditions. 

“There is more dynamite in the returning 
veteran problem than any other which has 
confronted business since the war began,”’ 
declares O. C. Cool, director of Labor 
Relations Institute, discussing particularly 
re-employment by private business, but 
equally applicable to school employees. “It 
is filled with heartbreak for all concerned.” 
He predicts that the serviceman will “come 
home to his old boss and say: ‘I’m here. 
I want my job back. The law says it’s 
mine — and you have to give it to me.’” 


No Right to Public Jobs 

Actually, and this is the law of the land, 
each board of education has complete au- 
thority in the matter of considering the 
petition of a returning veteran. Unlike the 
soldier who entered the service from pri- 
vate life, the returned serviceman or wom- 
an who was a teacher or a nonteaching 
employee in a public school system has 
no legal rights to a principalship, a teach- 
ing position, or any other job under the 
Selective Service Act or the GI Bill of 


a 


‘lps Angeles, Calif. 


Rights. At best, such returned teacher, 
executive, or employee must depend upon 
the laws of the state where he had been 
employed, or upon the action of the local 
board of education for any rights which he 
possesses to his or her former job. The 
Federal Government can pass no legisla- 
tion relating to the states or their political 
subdivisions. It can only recommend a 
policy. Thus, Section 8(b)C of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act provides “If 
such position was in the employ of any 
state or political subdivision thereby, it is 
hereby declared to be the sense of the 
Congress that such person should be re- 
stored to such position or to a position of 
like seniority, status, and pay.” 

While boards of education are thus free 
to act or to refuse to return servicemen 
and women to positions in the schools, it 
is clear from the present attitudes of the 
public and the press that they will bring 
upon themselves and the local schools a 
vast amount of criticism unless they fol- 
low closely the policies set up in the Selec- 


tive Service Act and the GI Bill of Rights.- 


The following outline of provisions of the 
two acts just mentioned are here sum- 
marized in the belief that boards of edu- 
cation will, as a matter of public leader- 
ship and good example in the proper care 
for returned veterans, desire to put the 
provisions of the acts into effect: 


Who Is Eligible for Private 
Re-employment? 


Any person, male or female who, sub- 
sequent to May 1, 1940, entered upon 
active military service, either voluntarily 
or through the draft, is entitled to re- 
employment status under Section 8 of the 
Selective Service Act. Such individuals 
must be able to show their private em- 
ployers evidence of completion of satis- 
factory service. This covers service in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, including Wacs, Waves, Spars, and 
women in the Marines. Also covered by a 
separate statue (Public Law 87, 78th 
Congress) are members of the U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine. 

The Act specifically excludes conscien- 
tious objectors who have been assigned to 
work of national importance under civilian 
direction in lieu of military service. Neither 
does it apply to members of the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary. 


Veteran Job Reinstatement 
Requirements 
Veterans seeking reinstatement in former 
jobs must make application to former 
employers within 40 days after their dis- 
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to Former Positions Harold J. Ashe’ 


charge from the service. They must pre- 
sent evidence of satisfactory completion 
of service. 

These certificates may be (a) Certifi- 
cate of Service issued by the War Depart- 
ment to Army personnel transferred to the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps (W.D.A.G.0. 
Form 280); (6) Report of Separation if 
such form indicates on line 27 thereof that 
the veteran received an honorable discharge 
(W.D.A.G.O. Form 53); or (c) any of the 
certificates of discharge from the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 


‘which entitles a veteran to re-employment 


rights if otherwise qualified. (See ap- 
pended table of discharge forms.) 


TABLE OF DISCHARGE FORMS 


Right to Re-employ- 
Form ment Benefits ol 
No. Color Title 8. 8. Act 
Army: 
55 White Honorable Discharge Yes 
56 §=Blue Discharge No 
“ 57 Yellow Dishonorable Discharge No 
avy: 
660 White Honorable Discharge Yes 
661 White Certificate of Discharge Yes 
Under Honorable Conditions 
rare or Naval Reserve) 
662 Yellow ishonorable Discharge No 
(Naval or Naval Reserve) 
Marines: 
257 White Honorable Discharge Yes 
257a White Honorable Discharge Yes 
258 White Honorable Discharge Yes 
258a White Honorable Discharge ' Yes 
385a White Discharge No 
385c White By Reason of Desertion No 
385 Yellow Bad-Conduct Discharge No 
385b Yellow Dishonorable No 
Coast Guard: 
2510 White Honorable Yes 
2510A White Under Honorable Yes 
Conditions 
2510B Yellow Dishonorable No 


NOTE: Waves, Spars, Wacs, Women’s Reserve C 
of the Marine Corps receive same discharges as 
personnel. 


Employer’s Obligation 


The employer must reinstate such appli- 
cants for old jobs to their former jobs or 
jobs of like seniority, status, and pay, 
provided that the veteran is qualified for 
the job and the employer’s circumstances 
have not so changed as to make such re- 
employment impossible or unreasonable. 
Exception to this rule is in the case of 
veterans holding temporary positions prior 
to entering the armed forces. 

“The real question,” says a memoran- 
dum issued by Selective Service, is “can 
the veteran do his job in the same manner 
in which he did it before he left? So long 
as there is any doubt the veteran is en- 
titled to a chance to prove that he can.” 

The matter of whether the veteran is 
“qualified to perform the duties of such 
position” is a question of fact to be de- 
termined by common sense and experience, 
and the employer cannot be arbitrary or 
unreasonable in his standards, nor 
capricious. 

The veteran is not required to meet 
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higher standards than existed in the posi- 
tion at the time it was vacated by him, 
nor is he required to meet standards which 
the employer may set for others with no 
re-employment rights. If the job has been 

, then the veteran is entitled to 
a job requiring skill comparable to and 
with equal seniority status and pay to that 
which he vacated. 


Seniority of Nonveterans 


This same Selective Service memoran- 
dum points out that qualified veterans are 
entitled to reinstatement, even though it 
necessitates the discharge of a nonveteran 
with greater seniority. 

Further, on the question of seniority, 
the Act sets forth that a veteran’s active 
service in the armed forces is applicable 
to his seniority, and that his seniority ac- 
cumulates for that period in the same 
manner as though his civilian job had 
been uninterrupted. 

If blanket increases in pay have been 
granted workers during the veteran’s ab- 
sence, he is entitled to these increases 
upon his return and reinstatement. 

A veteran may refuse a position other 
than his former one, even though the pay 
is greater and offers other advantages. 

A veteran may refuse to go to a city 
other than the one in which he formerly 
worked, provided the employer still has a 
business located in the city of original 
employment. 

If, during the employee’s service in the 
armed forces, the employer has entered 
into employment agreements with others 
setting up conditions of employment differ- 
ent from those which existed at the time 
the veteran left, the veteran cannot be de- 
prived of his re-employment rights by 
reason of these agreerments. 


Temporary Employees 

Temporary employees do not have re- 
employment rights. If three successive 
veterans held the same job, for instance, 
the first veteran to hold the job; i.e., the 
first veteran to enter the service has prior 
claim. Several Congressmen are seeking to 
amend the law so that a second or third 
veteran may apply and be reinstated if a 
prior veteran lays no claim to the job. 


Permanent vs. Temporary 


Selective Service considers the final de- 
termination of whether a particular job is 
permanent or temporary in character as a 
matter for settlement in courts where dis- 
putes arise. Merely as a guide, Selective 
Service says: 


Generally speaking, one who is employed to fill 
the place made vacant by a person entering 
service occupies a temporary status and has no 
re-employment rights even though he subsequently 
enters service. There may be exceptions to this, 
however. For example, suppose that A, a perma- 
nent employee, enters service and B, also a per- 
manent employee, is upgraded or transferred into 
A’s place and then enters service; if they return, 
they are entitled to reinstatement in their original 


positions. It is the character of the relationship 
between the employer and employee, whether 
“temporary” or “permanent,” that should govern 
rather than the particular assignment being car- 
ried out at time of entry into service. 

In the case of jobs created by war expansion, 
the “permanent” or “temporary” character of the 
job depends upon the facts and circumstances in 
each individual case. Some of the factors which 
may be considered are: 

1. Was the position newly created? 

2. Was the veteran the first occupant thereof ? 

3. Was it intended as a “wartime” or as a 
“permanent” position? 

4. What were the circumstances or agreements 
at the time of the original employment ? 

5. After the employment commenced, was the 
relationship between the employer and employee 
such that they contemplated a permanent rela- 
tionship in the ordinary sense of industrial and 
commercial practice? 

These factors are not conclusive or all embrac- 
ing. Innumerable unknowns may present them- 
selves in each individual case. 


Employer’s Changed Circumstances 


While provision is made to protect em- 
ployers whose circumstances have so 
changed as to make it “unreasonable’’ or 
“impossible” to re-employ veterans, such 
definition must be established by the facts. 
“Convenience” of an employer is not 
synonymous with “unreasonable” or “im- 
possible.” Examples that will not be ac- 
cepted as being unreasonable or impossible 
are cases where the nonveteran to be re- 
placed is receiving less pay than the em- 
ployer would be required to pay to a 
veteran. Neither the fact that an employer 
now employs women in place of male 
veterans, nor his promise of permanent 
employment to those who filled the places 
vacated by veterans is an excuse for 
failure to re-employ veterans. 
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Immediate Re-employment 
A veteran is entitled to immediate re. 
instatement. This does not mean “instant.” 
but without unnecessary delay. Mere con- 
venience of the employer is not an excuse 
for delay in reinstatement of the veteran, 


Enforcement 


Where an employer fails to comply with 
the Act, the law provides that the case 
may be taken to a federal district court 
the veteran being given the gratuitous aid 
of the United States attorney. If the 
veteran wins the case the employer must 
reinstate him and pay the employee the 
wages accumulated during the dispute, 
Border-line cases, it may be expected, will 
be settled in favor of the veteran. 

No veteran, once reinstated in his job, 
may be discharged “without cause” within 
one year. 


Administration 


Administration of the Act, including 
Section 8 which pertains to re-employment 
of veterans, is under the jurisdiction of 
the Director of Selective Service. He has 
established, under the law, a Personnel 
Division with adequate facilities to render 
aid to veterans with job problems, includ- 
ing those of reinstatement. Local boards 
are instructed to handle reinstatement of 
veterans in their former positions, where 
assistance is needed. Cases involving pos- 
sible court action must be forwarded to 
National Headquarters for review and for 
forwarding to the Department of Justice 
for proper action. 
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WHAT TEACHER QUALITIES SEEKEST THOUP 


The qualities of a teacher seem proverbially to be these, 
Wisdom of Solomon, patience of Job, and knowledge of Socrates; 
A little of Venus’ beauty or looks of Apollo fair, 

Eugenie’s flair for dressing or Beau Brummel’s debonair; 

With enough sophistication to make one worldly wise, 

A manner that is genuine, a nature to sympathize; 

Possess the histrionic ability of a Demosthenes, 

(Tho’ flashlights replace lanterns) the integrity of Diogenes; 
Poise of Joan of Arc (and I don’t mean Noah’s wife), 

Are a few of the social attributes in a school teacher’s busy life; 


If one can ape Da Vinci in versatility, 


Or have the tact of a diplomat and Aristotle’s ability; 

And like the Hoosier schoolmaster learn to persevere, 

To smile when odds are baffling and still radiate good cheer; 
While licken’ made the youngsters smart to go back in memory, 
Make your appeal to youth today through personality. 
Extracurricular contributions are very desirable to(o), 

Answer the pertinent problem “What else can you do?” 

Ability to sing, or play, or draw, or act, or dance, 

For success as a teacher gives one a better chance; 
Pedagogical qualities of service outside of school, 

Are looked upon with favor in a community as a rule; 

To serve in church, or choir, or club, or lodge, or scouts, or “Y,” 
Rates one an excellent schoolma’am or man, and a regular girl or guy; 
Remember ye ancient tale of monkeys one, two, three, 

See, hear, and speak no evil in your community; 

These are some of the qualities needed by teachers, | state, 
Read them over, think them over. Now how do you rateP 





a ee 


— George W. Wright 
Supervising Principal, Glassboro, N. J. 
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The States Must Reform 





Some Principles for the Equalization 
of Educational Opportunities «.c. mecur 


Since the turn of this century there has 
existed a movement having as its main 
objective the “Equalization of Educational 
Opportunities.” The interpretation of the 
phaseology itself is as various as the men 
who write about it. The idea has been 
expressed quite frequently that would lead 
one to believe that the goal could be 
reached by pouring more money into the 
treasuries of the educational units now in 
existence. This in itself is not feasible, 
since money alone cannot now or at any 
time equalize educational opportunities of 
the boys and girls of America. 

It is the opinion of many careful think- 
ers in the field that the equalization of 
educational opportunities cannot be 
achieved within the individual states, but 
due to the difference in topographical, 
climatic, racial, and wealth factors it must 
be considered as a national problem. 

However, let us look at the problem 
from the standpoint of making a step for- 
ward in the right direction in the several 
states, since the major burden of educa- 
tion is so placed. It must first be consid- 
ered that it is the profound duty of the 
state to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunities to all educable youth at a mini- 
mum cost, while maintaining an equitable 
tax burden for educational purposes 
throughout the state. It should be assumed 
that educational opportunities cannot be 
equalized without also equalizing the 
burden of taxation. This can be accom- 
plished only when we are willing, for the 
most part, to discard the present organiza- 
tion of educational units, and their means 
of financial support as these now exist in 
most of the states. It is necessary to build 
anew and from the basic foundation of 
the financing and organization of the pro- 
gram up to its every working detail. Be- 
fore such a working program can be set 
up we must realize that the little local 
community must be willing to give up 
much of its coveted but inefficient rule 
over the school so it can be replaced by a 
well organized and adequately supervised 
educational unit, sufficient in leadership 
and size to afford the presentation of edu- 
cational opportunities to its youth befitting 
any progressive American community. 

Before attempting to set-up the intricate 
framework of a workable program leading 
to the provision for a more equalized plan 
of education and its supporting tax bur- 
den, certain fundamental principles must 
be adhered to, of which the following may 
be considered to be of major importance. 





‘Assistant Professor of Management and Finance, Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Fourteen Principles 


1. Requirements for teacher qualifica- 
tions should be arranged so that equality 
in training will exist among members of 
the teaching staff from kindergarten to the 
uppermost level of work offered. It should 
be required of all teachers, that they have 
a bachelor’s degree earned in their teach- 
ing field. 

2. A salary schedule should be arranged 
conforming to uniform standards over the 
entire state. The beginning salary should 
be high enough to justify better qualifica- 
tions for teachers. A minimum say of 
$1200 should be set up for beginning 
teachers having a bachelor’s degree. The 
schedule should provide for financial ad- 
justments for experience and additional 
training. An additional compensation of 
say $300 should be allowed for a master’s 
degree and $500 for a doctor’s degree rer- 
taining to the type of work pertormed. 
The salary payments, if made in twelve 
monthly installments, will retain the 


teachers’ services and goodwill over the, 


year’s period, as well as provide a com- 
plete annual income. It is suggested that 
the school year and salary year terminate 
on June 30 and begin on July 1 respec- 
tively, so as to arrange sufficient time for 
proper termination of affairs at the close 
of the school year, as well as ample time 
for indoctrination before classroom work 
begins for the new term. 

3. In order to approach equality in 
educational opportunities it seems neces- 
sary to reorganize educational units in 
larger areas of school population. From 
the over-all point of view, one can safely 
assume that the county would make the 
most satisfactory educational unit, except 
in sparsely populated areas, where a larger 
area would have to be used. Each attend- 
ance unit should have a minimum of 400— 
500 students, and each administrative unit 
should contain 10,000—12,000 students. 

4. By organizing larger administrative 
units, curricular offerings can be made to 
meet the needs of all students without 
bringing about a waste from classes ordi- 
narily too small for economical instruction. 
It is desirable to arrange for a minimum 
class size of 30 pupils and not to exceed 
40. By following this overall program 
every school will be of sufficient size to 
offer the same complete, rounded-out cur- 
riculum over the entire state without fac- 
ing excessive costs due to small schools 
and small classes. 


Abolish Small Districts 
5. The abolition of all independent 
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school districts is necessary in order that 
all community energies can be exerted in 
supporting one educational p which 
will be of benefit to all. The abolition of 
small educational units and independent 
school districts will result in the complete 
elimination of overlapping administrative 
officials and duties. It will be possible to 
employ one superintendent for each county 
unit area, who will have the strict respon- 
sibility of the supervision, co-ordination, 
and welfare of all the educational activities 
in that unit. In such a situation supervi- 
sors will not be confined to one school 
unit, but instead will render service to the 
entire courcy-unii organization. Supervi- 
sors who work in only one school unit are 
valuable orly when ithey have teaching as 
well as supervisory duties. 

6. Each aitendance unit should be large 
enough to adequately finance and support 
a school plant that will meet the needs 
frera the educational point-of-view. The 
school plant should be constructed under 
state guidance so that it will conform to 
the educational needs aS outlined in the 
complete program. Construction should be 
planned from a long-range viewpoint so 
as not to cause taxpayers to be burdened 
with partially used, unused, or inadequate 
buildings. Equipment of a special nature 
should be purchased under the educational 
unit plan so that it can be used in all the 
schools in that entire organization. 

7. With the adoption of the county-unit 
plan of organization there will be a suffi- 
cient number of students enrolled in all 
levels of instruction to insure an equal 
distribution of the teaching load. More 
specialized types of instruction can be 
offered without an undue burden in any 
area and level of instruction, and justify 
the omission from the program of subjects 
which lack value and interest and which 
will not warrant the instructional costs. 

8. Educational equality will be insured 
by setting up a high level of living con- 
ditions and social recognition for teachers. 
There are no better means than these for 
attracting professionally ambitious young 
teachers. Good housing with modern con- 
veniences is as necessary for instructional 
personnel in remote rural areas as it is in 
the cities. 

9. The establishment of a uniform state 
system of education along with a respect- 
able salary schedule for teachers will help 
eliminate situations that normally cause 
extensive teacher turnover. It is essential 
that the employment of teachers be under 
the same regulations for the entire state; 
namely continuing employment following 
the completion of satisfactory service dur- 
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ing a probationary period of one or more 
years. Teachers’ contracts should not be 
limited to a year; they should follow good 
business practice in providing employment 
as long as the work is performed in a 
satisfactory manner. A business executive 
or a employee in any responsible 
situation would not think of accepting a 
contract with a business organization for 
a term of one year. Why should a teacher? 


Uniform Taxation 


10. The financing of the state educa- 
tional program is safest and most satisfac- 
tory when the greater portion of cost is 
met by state taxation. Interest in the wel- 
fare of the local unit is assured by a low 
rate of taxation; preferably on the basis 
of (a) a rate in the wealthiest unit suffi- 
cient to support an adequate educational 
program, and (6) a like tax rate in poorer 
districts to which state aid would be 
added for meeting educational needs. 

11. It is essential that the sources of in- 
come be based on an equitable plan of 
taxation adapted to the economic resources 
of the state and planned for safety and 

ce. It is essential that the sources 
of income for education represent an 
equitable plan of taxation adapted (a) to 
utilize the economic resources of the state, 
(b) to embrace the acceptable forms of 
income, inheritance, sales and severance 
taxes, and (c) to insure the permanence 
and safety of the schools under varying 
economic conditions and growing educa- 
tional needs. The property tax as a valu- 
able older source of income should be re- 
formed to insure equalization of assess- 
ments throughout the state. All assessments 
and collection of taxes, as well as handling 
of school funds, are the function of sepa- 
rate taxing and custodial agencies of the 
state and local community. School author- 
ities should avoid duplication of their du- 
ties. Unless state taxation for education is 
fully equitable and economical the grow- 
ing competition of other state agencies 
and new types of social welfare will seri- 
ously compete for present school moneys. 


Establish State Board of Education 


12. The control of the state education 
program is logically and most safely 
vested in a nonpartisan and nonpolitical 
state board of education, composed of far- 
sighted civic and educational leaders who 
have forward-looking views on education 
for state as well as national needs. Con- 
tinuity and educational statesmanship may 
be insured if this board is appointed by 
the governor, with terms expiring in con- 
secutive order. 

The most important responsibility of 
the members of the state board of educa- 
tion is the appointment of a competent 
state superintendent of schools, who in 
turn, is directly responsible to the board 
for the state educational program. His 
tenure must be of sufficient length to allow 
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for the organization and maintenance of a 
sound state policy and a good program of 
education. The amount of the salary, 
length of term, and provisions for retire- 
ment deserve attention if the office is to 
attract the right man. 

13. Present opinions favor school terms 
set at the uniform length of nine months 
as most advisable. Every school unit should 
have a legal nine months’ school term be- 
fore becoming eligible for state assistance. 
State assistance allotments should be based 
upon the average or aggregated daily at- 
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tendance, or still better a combination of 
both. 

14. In summary, it may be said that 
progress will be possible only when a mip. 
imum, acceptable program reaches and 
treats every region of the state in like 
manner. When such a program is deyel. 
oped we shall soon see more economical 
education brought into reality. At least 
there will be a great step toward the equal. 
ization of educational opportunities with 
an equitable distribution of the tax 
burden. 


Educational Planning in Georgia 
O. C. Aderhold and W. A. Stumpf’ 


The state of Georgia, in common with 
other states, is actively concerned with plan- 
ning to meet pressing immediate and postwar 
problems. Educational planning is assuming 
a large place in the program. In contrast to 
many planning programs, however, that of 
Georgia provides a means of putting approved 
recommendations into effect. 

In order to provide machinery for planning 
and development, the state legislature on 
March 19, 1943, established the Agricultural 
and Industrial Development Board, the pur- 
pose of which is not only to formulate plans 
but also to initiate developmental programs 
that will affect the economic, social, and edu- 
cational life of the state. Governor Ellis 
Arnall has frequently emphasized the action 
phase of the board’s work by repeatedly 
stating or implying in his speeches that the 
board will have failed unless its plans are 
translated into action. 

Twenty-one members, chosen primarily on 
a non-partisan basis, comprise the board, 
which is headed by a chairman and employs 
a full-time executive secretary. The board is 
further organized into seven panels of three 
members each, as follows: Agriculture, In- 
dustry, Business and Commerce, Public 
Works, Government, Health, and Education. 
Each panel is headed by a director and has 
a paid staff. Members of the several staffs, as 
well as the directors, have been chosen from 
professional people in Georgia or from those 
who have some familiarity with the problems 
of the state. The plans recommended by each 
panel are subject to the approval of the entiz 
board, after which appropriate legislative or 
other action will be taken to gain them 
further consideration and to put them into 
effect. 

The Education Panel is composed of the 
state superintendent of schools, a former 
member of the state board of education, and 
another prominent lay member. Through its 
staff, the Education Panel is working closely 
with state-wide committees of laymen and 
school officials on such problems as the pro- 
gram of the schools, administrative organiza- 
tion, financing, school buildings, transporta- 
tion, and teacher education. 


Workshop groups composed of school 





10. C. Aderhold is professor of vocational education and 
director of the staff of the Education Panel of the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Board of Georgia; W. A. Stumpf 
is technical associate in school administration on the staff. 





teachers and administrators studied educa. 
tional problems of the state during the sum. 
mer of 1944. Their preliminary conclusions 
were reported to state-wide committees of 
school officials, and these groups in tum 
adopted recommendations and referred spe. 
cific problems to the staff of the Education 
Panel for intensive study. Cooperation with 
the Georgia Education Association, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, school adminis. 
trators’ organizations, and the lay public has 
been actively sought. The cooperative effort 
of all is especially important at this time 
because a new state constitution will be 
proposed and acted upon at the next meeting 
of the state legislature in January, ,1945. 

Members of the Education Panel and their 
technical staff believe that an improved 
educational program in Georgia will not be 
achieved if a few leaders attempt to provide 
answers to the problems encountered but that 
it will come only as the result of the partici- 
pation of the people in the undertaking 
Twelve counties in the state were chosen on 
the basis of such criteria as interest in edu- 
cational problems; sympathetic and compe- 
tent professional leadership; representative 
character of the population, industries, and 
land-use areas; and the like. Lay and profes- 
sional groups in each of the counties are being 
organized by field workers of the Education 
Panel for the purpose of discovering what the 
people want their schools to do and to be, 
and to obtain active support in accomplishing 
the ends the people desire to be achieved. A 
full year’s study of the various problems with 
the local groups is contemplated. 

Although the work is still in its beginning 
stages, field workers and the technical staff 
report active interest among the lay and pro- 
fessional people of their respective “experi- 
mental” counties and a much greater alertness 
to school problems that is sometimes supposed 
to exist. 





THE GOOD SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 

Above all, the good administrator of a school 
never loses sight of the fact that the reason 
for his own being, and that of his subordinates, 
the justification for the land, the buildings, and 
the equipment within and around the plant, i# 
to serve intelligently the needs of the childres 
committed to his care. When they are 
served, he has been a traitor to his trust, re 
gardless of what else he may have accomplished. 
— Willard W. Beatty. 
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In the San Francisco public schools we 
feel that in observing and analyzing more 
and more ‘closely employment trends as 
they are manifested in the requirements of 
business and industry, we are benefiting 
both students and employers. In the fur- 
therance of this point of view we are 
making a concerted effort to see that stu- 
dents who want our help find suitable 
employment — and employers, suitable 
employees. 

While it is true that certain schools in 
the department have been carrying on a 
good employer-relations program for many 
years, no unified attempt was made until 
our present program was instituted in 
March of 1943. 

To avoid not only duplication of effort 
and competition among schools, but also 
among other agencies in the community, 
the school department joined forces with 
the Junior Division of the United States 
Employment Service (the USES) to work 
on the employment problem. Operating 
plans were carefully prepared by both 
USES and school executives. 

Four of us who were teacher counselors 
were given leaves of absence from our reg- 
ular school positions so that we might 
participate in the program along with four 
employment interviewers on the USES 
pay roll. The eight of us embarked on a 
full-time co-ordinated placement program. 
On the days the schools were in session we 
spent half of the time working as employ- 
ment interviewers in the Junior Division 
of the USES and the other half in the same 
capacity in our high schools, junior high 
schools, and junior college. Each of us has 
been assigned from two to four schools. 

While we work in the Junior Division 
we refer applicants under twenty years of 
age to industrial and commercial jobs, 
usually on a full-time basis. In the schools 
we refer students to afterschool and Satur- 
day jobs, half-day work-experience jobs, 
and in the case of those leaving school 
because of graduation or for some other 
reason, to full-time work. 

Employers’ orders received at the USES 
are allocated to each of us. Consideration 
is given to the accessibility of the school to 
the job, the special needs of each inter- 
viewer, and the size of the order. Inter- 
viewers report their results in filling each 
order to a central staff at the USES who 
in turn check with employers to determine 
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Mr. Waddington Blair, interviewer, discussing the problems 
of a student who is seeking placement. 


when an order has been completely filled. 
This plan makes it possible to divide the 
orders more equitably among the schools; 
undue competition is avoided; employers 
do not have to be called quite so fre- 
quently from each school. 


Staff Cooperation 

At least once a week we have a staff 
meeting at the USES. This is our oppor- 
tunity to learn the latest developments in 
labor stabilization, to exchange experi- 
ences, to clarify the interpretation of child 
labor laws, and to receive other necessary 
instructions. This is the one time in the 
week when we meet together. The re- 
mainder of the time finds us engaged in 
many diversified activities. Some of us 
may be on schedule in one of our schools; 
others may be making individual visits to 
employers to explain our service; a group 
may be making an extended field visit to 
gain an increased understanding of the 
opportunities in some particular business 
or industry; the rest of us may be inter- 
viewing applicants in the USES office. 

Each month we rotate from desk to 
desk at the Junior Division of the USES 
office in order to gain experience in placing 
both boys and girls. This diversified train- 
ing is invaluable to us who cope with the 
problems that arise in the schools. 

As I sit at my desk in the employment 
office and talk not only to local young 
people but to those from all parts of the 


“United States— most of them brought 
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here by the extraordinary conditions of 
war —I have the distinct feeling that I 
have entered into, at least vicariously, a 
series of life dramas. Before an applicant 
leaves my desk I know, or attempt to 
know, from where he has come, why he 
left his home, whether he plans to take 
up permanent residence in this city, and 
what type of work he hopes to obtain. 
These questions may not sound like the 
skeleton of a drama, but as the answers 
come across my desk, there is nothing 
skeletal about them; they tell a very 
human: story of success, discouragement, 
bewilderment, or adventure. 

I remember well talking to a long, lanky 
lad who wore his broad-brimmed sombrero 
throughout the interview. I was puzzled by 
his being so sleepy that he could hardly 
carry on his end of the conversation until 
I learned that he had arrived in San 
Francisco the day before but had had no 
place to sleep. (How grateful we are that 
we can refer the boys in this plight to the 
Travelers Aid.) Yes, I call it drama as I 
listen to his disjointed account of a 
two-thousand-mile trip — hitchhiked, of 
course, with stopovers to take jobs as a 
dishwasher or cattle hand. He, like the 
many others, had come out here to take 
a shipyard job, but before we could send 
him on such a job we first had to get him 
temporary work in a warehouse or restau- 
rant — something that would pay him 
nightly — until he could get money ahead 
for room and meals. 
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The next applicant, by way of contrast, 
was a local high school graduate, college 
bound, with three weeks between semesters 
available for work. The warehouseman’s 
union is a far cry from the classroom, but 
after all a fellow cannot expect to enter a 
career job for three weeks — so hustling 


freight it was. 


Difficulties in Placement 
One of the greatest problems in placing 
students on part-time and vacation jobs 
is the utilization of those with no specific 


skill. If those who lack training are willing . 


to fit in wherever they can be helpful, it 
would not be so difficult, but too often they 
are not. 

I remember distinctly an interview with 
two high school girls who applied for sum- 
mer jobs, or perhaps I should have said 
“positions.” Since neither had any special 
training, they elected to be file clerks. 
(Incidentally, each interviewer sees 
enough prospective “file clerks” each 
month to staff innumerable offices.) When 
it was pointed out that the demand for 
untrained, temporary office workers was 
not great, but that they could aid the war 
effort in a hospital as nurse aides, or in a 
factory, they were highly indignant. This 
attitude is not unusual and it is under- 
standable on the part of high school stu- 
dents who come from comfortable homes 
and who have no work record. It is inter- 
esting to notice how much more reasonable 
the college students are in their demands. 
Indeed it is not uncommon for them to ask 
for factory work. 





INFORMATION FOR REGISTRY TEACHER 


In order to do a more efficient job in the counseling and placement of students 
seeking t, it is thought advisable to institute the use of a standard 
Work Censas form and an Application for Employment. These forms will be 
administered on ...........-.... during registry period, by which time most ge 
students should be permanently assigned to home rooms and subjects. 


The students will fall into one of four groups: 


GROUP A — Students not interested in finding employment and 


not working now . 
GROUP B — Students already employed 


When we go out from the employment 
office to the schools, we have an oppor- 
tunity to organize and set up our own 
employment office. Our principal source of 
jobs is USES, however we supplement 
these with orders which we develop our- 
selves or obtain through other sources. 
Most of the school time is spent with 
students who want to work after school 
and on Saturdays. The girls tend to prefer 
sales and office jobs; the boys the driving, 
labor, and shop jobs. The high wages of 
the day have infected most of the students. 
It is frequently necessary to encourage a 
boy to be more concerned with whether or 
not he has the qualifications for the job 
than with how much he is going to be paid. 
In fact, a great percentage of the confer- 
ence time with students is purely guidance 
work with no intent to make placements. 
The interviewers do no recruiting in the 
sense of merely filling jobs. 

In every senior high school there is a 
vocational counselor in addition to the 
employment interviewer. This vocational 
counselor in the senior high school usually 
teaches only two classes and devotes the 
remainder of his time to vocational coun- 
seling. In the junior high school the voca- 
tional counselor has at least two periods 
assigned to vocational work. The common 
practice is to have the vocational counselor 
available when the interviewer is in the 
school. These two persons work closely 
together and the vocational counselor often 
prepares the way and follows through on 
referrals and work permits after the inter- 
viewer has had his student conference. 


Date of Birth 


Address Phone 


Do you'wish to work 
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A School Survey Helps 


Because the number of applicants and 
the number of jobs is not a balanced equa. 
tion, we find it advisable to survey the 
schools each term with a questionnaire. 
By so doing we have access to a greater 
range of applicants— a very important 
consideration when a large defense order 
has to be filled. 

The “Application for Employment” form 
in use in San Francisco is shown below. 
Instructions to the home-room teacher or 
registry teacher help explain the form. 

Let us see how it operates! Recently an 
interviewer received a call from an after. 
school job for a biller. After segregating 
the blanks of the girls who wanted after. 
school work, the interviewer checked 
through the permanent record cards main- 
tained by the school until he determined 
which girls had the best records in typing, 
By this process he found an applicant who 
was much more likely to be suitable than 
one who might have been selected from 
among those who chanced to drop into the 
school employment office. 

We believe that the use of the question- 
naire is further justified by the fact that 
through it we discover students who need 
help, but are too timid to take a step 
themselves — even if the step involves no 
more than visiting the school employment 
office. The vocational counselor has found 
this form a great help in counseling 
students. ; 

Locating an employment office within a 
school facilitates the obtaining of informa- 


APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 
PALL, 1944 
High School 


Grade eg, 


Height Weight 


day year 
Soc, Sec. No. 


enech School Program 


1) After school and Saturday yes no 


GROUP C — Students who have already filled out Application 2) Saturday only 


for Employment 


GROUP D — Students interested now in finding employment 


3) During vacation 


Christmas 


yes no 





GROUP A— Use Work Census Form 

Students not interested in finding employment and not working now will fill 
out only the first three lines of the Work Census and check “No” in answer 
to question I— “Are you interested now in finding a job?’’ (Any student who 
later changes his mind and wishes to find employment may arrange to see 
school interviewer about a job.) 


GROUP B-— Use Work Census Form 


Students already employed will completely fill out Work Census. 

In answer to Question 2— “Name of Employer’ — the firm name as well as 
the employer’s name is to be given (if they are different). Example: Acme 
Garage, Mr. James Brown. “Salary’’— jis salary paid on hourly, weekly, or 
monthly basis? 

Question 3— “Work Experience’ is sometimes known to students as the 
4 plan. 


GROUP C — Use neither Application for Employment or Work Census 

Students who have seen the school interviewer and filled out an Application 
for Employment since the beginning of this semester, need not fill out either 
the Work Census Form or the Application for Employment. 


GROUP D — Use Application for Employment 

Students who are interested mow in finding a job will completely fill out the 
Application for Employment. The school employment interviewer will arrange 
to see such students. 

At end of registry period, please collect all forms and forward to the 
vocational counselor in Room ......... 


yes no 
Easter yes no 
Summer yes .. 
What kind of a job would you like now? 
lst choice 
2nd choice 


After you have finished your education, wheat do 


you plan to be? (Life Work?) 


Have you ever been employed? Yes 





The application blank for employment gives a complete 
picture of the problems to be solved from the standpoint 
of the student's daily school program. The student's 
success on the job is reflected in the employment record. 
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tion about the applicant. The use of the 
cumulative guidance folder and the perma- 
nent record cards for checking data has 
already been mentioned. Incidentally these 
records also give a student’s citizenship 
record, his standardized test scores, and 
much counseling information. These 
written records are not the only valuable 
aid, though. The other day I had a job 
that required someone with an interest in 
art. The records helped, but a consultation 
with one of the art teachers was even 
more to the point. On another occasion I 
was considering a boy for an unusually 
fine shop opportunity, a job which I had 
solicited and for which I was most eager 
to supply just the right boy. The lad 
seemed to possess the technical qualifica- 
tions, but his conduct during the interview 
led me to doubt his reliability. A quick 
check with his class teacher assured me 
that I was mistaken in my judgment; 
according to him the boy was dependable 
and had reasonable prospects of making 
good. A telephone call to the employer a 
few weeks after the boy had started on 
the job corroborated the teacher’s judg- 
ment. However, had I not been able to 
consult the instructor I should have been 
loath to send the student on the job. 


Pre-employment in Junior 
High Schools 

Our work in the junior high schools is 
more on the pre-employment level. With 
the exception of schools in which a vigor- 
ous effort must be made to place students 
as a delinquency preventative, the greater 
part of the work is on an individual and 
group-guidance basis. In one junior high 
school a series of forums are held to allow 
students who have been working to share 
their experiences with others. In another 
junior high school the placement inter- 
viewer is leading a series of discussions 
which stress the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of part-time work for students, 
techniques in applying for jobs, and self- 
analysis for selecting one’s vocation. 

The San Francisco secondary schools 
have a very successful work-experience 
plan (4-4 plan). This last school year 
there were 800 or more students on the 
plan. School credit is given for all those 
who successfully complete the work. Op- 
portunities are offered in three fields of 
work: (1) in the school, as apprentice 
helpers in school shops, school cafeteria 
cashiers, student school secretaries, etc.; 
(2) in the community. Some examples are: 
assistants at the OPA boards, Red Cross 
volunteers, and child-care assistants; and 
(3) the jobs having financial compensa- 
tion. The interviewers help greatly in 
placing students especially in this third 
field of work. The vocational counselor 
first sees that the student has met all the 
requirements to be eligible for work- 
experience credit. 
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A staff meeting of the school interviewers is held every Friday morning. 
At these meetings experiences are reviewed and changes in 
policies are discussed. 


Much more could be said concerning our 
program. A chapter could be written en- 
titled: “Problems.” A year ago that title 
undoubtedly should have been ‘Major 
Problems.” Now, we say in all sincerity 
the title could read: “Minor Problems.” 
Suffice it, then, that in the San Francisco 


plan we preserve the benefits of both 
centralization and decentralization: em- 
ployment offices located within each school 
building carrying on a program jointly 
with other schools in the system, unified 
and aided by close association with the 
United States Employment Service. 


Lawrenceville Uses Tried Plan in Electing 
Officers of Student Organizations 


Sponsors and officers for most school 
classes and clubs have at some time or 
another come face to face with one of the 
weaknesses of the democratic system — that 
of nominations of candidates for office from 
the floor. A group of practical jokers, or a 
squad of smart alecks, may make a ridiculous 
nomination and the awakening comes when 
undesirable Jim is elected to one of the most 
important positions in the student body or 
irresponsible Jane is saddled with a job that 
she cannot hope to handle. 

To insure the selection and election of the 
cream of the student body, the township high 
school at Lawrenceville, Ill., has developed 
a system which has been in operation for 15 
years and which has had the unique distinc- 
tion of never having gone sour. From the 
group which is to elect officers, be it class or 
club, large or small, the appointed sponsor 
selects three students to act with her as a 
nominating committee. The distinction of 
being selected has proved to be taken so 
seriously that the nominating committees 
have displayed unusually good common serise. 
Two candidates are agreed upon for each 
office to be filled, and the names and positions 
announced in assembly and then posted on 
the bulletin board. 


At the end of two days, the group meets to 
elect its officers, but in the meantime the demo- 
cratic element has been injected by the privilege 
of nomination by petition which is quite preva- 


lent in politics. As soon as the list is posted, 
any member of the group may circulate a peti- 
tion to place the name of another student along 
with those which the committee has selected. 
The signatures of one fifth of the membership 
of small groups and 50 signers for large groups 
are necessary before the nomination is accepted. 
No nominations are permitted from the floor. 

All the nominations must be checked through 
the registrar’s office to ascertain if the student 
is doing passing work in all of his regular school- 
work, and furthermore that his deportment 
grade is satisfactory. 

Regular judges and clerks are selected from 
the club or class to conduct the voting. Colored 
tickets are printed or mimeographed. Regular 
voting booths are erected in order to familiarize 
the student with regular election procedures. 

Two periods during the school session are set 
aside for campaign speeches. The candidates are 
to plan their organization and select their speak~- 
ers. Each class is allowed twenty minutes, and 
a speaker is limited to three-minute talks. They 
speak from the stage in the auditorium before 
the student body. The program is considered 
excellent training in citizenship for the speakers 
and the student body. 

The student faculty has reported that so far 
the system has been 100 per cent effective and 
satisfactory. It has disadvantages as well as 
merits, but the satisfaction of electing good offi- 
cers justifies the time used. In every election 
since the procedure was adopted, one or more 
names have been added by student petition, and 
the student body is not only pleased with the 
high quality of the officers secured but is quite 
proud of the fact that they are doing a good 
job in an unusual way. 











Educators Should Understand — 


The Proposed Federal Tax 


Limitation Amendment v.c mccinnis 


The National Education Association at 
its annual meeting in the summer of 1944 
adopted the following resolution: 


Federal Tax Limitation. The National Educa- 
tion Association opposes any amendment to the 
United States Censtitution which provides for 
a limitation on federal income, inheritance, and 
gift taxes and recommends to state education 
associations their vigorous opposition to such 
amendment. 


Under date of August 12, 1944, a letter 
headed, ‘““NEA Leaders Letter No. 19” and 
signed by F. L. Schlagle, president, and 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, 
went out to school people in the United 
States. In this letter the president and the 
executive secretary of the NEA give the 
reasons for the NEA opposition to the tax 
limitation amendment. 

The following are excerpts from the 
above-mentioned letter: 


This is a matter of the greatest urgency. While 
we believe the best business leadership of the 
country is opposed to such a measure, powerful 
interests are behind the drive to put a 25 per 
cent limitation on all federal income (corporation 
and private), estate, and gift taxes. The opposi- 
tion is not organized. The forces working for the 
amendment are apparently highly financed. 
Turned down in Congress, their strategy is to 
go around Congress and concentrate on one state 
legislature after another. Their propaganda is 
clever and highly misleading. It is designed to 
appeal to bankers, small businessmen, and farmers 
against their own welfare, since the effect of the 
amendment would be to destroy private enter- 
prise by concenirating wealth more highly and 
fostering tic monopolies. An estate of $100,- 
000,000 r this amendment would leave $75,- 
000,000 tax free so far as the federal government 
is concerned and such fortunes would concentrate 
in states least inclined to tax them. 

Every state and local association should adopt 
as early as possible a resolution similar to the 
NEA resolution and should urge lay groups to 
do the same. Send copies of these resolutions to 
your governor and to representatives in the state 
legislature and in Congress. Not since the last 
century has there been so great a threat to our 
free institutions as would be involved should 
such an amendment become a part of the 
Constitution. Representative Wright Patman of 
Texas calls.the group working for this amend- 
ment, ‘the most sinister lobby ever organized.’ 
It would help millionaires to escape paying their 
just share of the war debt. Let’s act now to 
stop this movement before it is too late. 


The statement regarding the 100-million- 
dollar estate which is quoted above is not 
correct. It is misleading and it is very 
poor arithmetic. It involves a problem in 
taxation that any bright eighth-grade pupil 
could solve and the right answer would 
not be in the answer given by the NEA 
leaders, 


What the Amendment Proposes 
The proposed amendment which is the 
subject of the letter of Dr. Schlagle and 


Dr. McGinnis is superintendent of schools in Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 





Dr. Givens is contained in the following 
resolutions adopted by the senate and 
house of representatives of the state of 
Rhode Island. The same resolutions have 
been adopted by 15 states, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming: 


Resolved by the senate and house of represen- 
tatives of the state of Rhode Island, That appli- 
cation be and it hereby is made to the Congress 
of the United States of America to call a conven- 
tion for the purpose of proposing the following 
article as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States: 


ARTICLE ————- 


Section 1. The sixteenth article of amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States is 
hereby repealed. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment among 
the several states, and without regard to any 
census or enumeration: Provided that in no 
case shall the maximum rate of tax exceed 25 
per .centum. 

Section 3. The maximum rate of any tax, 
duty, or excise which Congress may lay and 
collect with respect to the devolution or transfer 
of property, or any interest therein, upon or in 
contemplation of or intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after death, or 
by way of gift, shall in no case exceed 25 
per centum. 

Section 4. The limitations upon the rates of 
said taxes contained in sections 2 and 3 shall, 
however, be subject to the qualification that in 
the event of a war in which the United States 
is engaged creating a grave national emergency 
requiring such action to avoid national disaster, 
the Congress by a vote of three-fourths of each 
house may for a period not exceeding one year 
increase beyond the limits above prescribed the 
maximum rate of any such tax upon income sub- 
sequently accruing or received or with respect 
to subsequent devolutions or transfers of prop- 
erty, with like power, while the United States 
is actively engaged in such war, to repeat such 
action as often as such emergency may require. 

Section 5, Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 31st day of December, follow- 
ing the ratification of this article. Nothing con- 
tained in this article shall affect the power of 
the United States after said date to collect any 
tax on incomes for any period ending on or prior 
to said 31st day of December laid in accordance 
with the terms of any law then in effect. 

Section 6. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night on the last day of the sixth month follow- 
ing the ratification of this article. Nothing con- 
tained in this article shall affect the power of 
the United States to collect any tax on any 
devolution or transfer occurring prior to the 
taking effect of section 3, laid in accordance 
with the terms of any law then in effect. 

and be it further 

Resolved, that the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to provide 
as the mode of ratification that said amendment 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of the Constitution of the United States, 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several states; and be it further 

Resolved, that the secretary of state be, and 
he hereby is, directed to send a duly certified 
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copy of this resolution to the Senate of the 
United States and one to the House of Represen. 
tatives in the Congress of the United States, 


The proposed constitutional amendment 
to limit federal taxes is not an issue of 
partisan politics. Both of the major parties 
have members on each side of the question, 
The list of states whose legislatures have 
taken favorable action on the proposed 
amendment shows that it is not a partisan 
issue. 


Would Enterprise Be Destroyed? 


Dr. Schlagle and Dr. Givens say, “An 
estate of $100,000,000 under this amend- 
ment would leave $75,000,000 tax free so 
far as the Federal Government is concerned 
and such fortunes would concentrate in 
states least inclined to tax them.” A 100- 
million-dollar estate under this amendment 
would leave an estate of 75 million dollars, 
but it certainly would not be tax free so 
far as the Federal government is con- 
cerned. The 75 million dollars would be 
income producing and the income would 
be subject to the federal income tax. 

The abolishing of private property is 
the stated objective of the Communists, 
One sure way to accomplish that objective 
is to tax private capital out of existence. 
There is merit in the implications in the 
story of the killing of the goose that laid 
the golden eggs. The wealth, property, and 
general well-being of this country have 
been based on private enterprise. Indi- 
vidual initiative spurred by the incentive 
of profit has been largely instrumental in 
making the United States the great in- 
dustrial nation it has been and is. 

The NEA Leaders Letter states, “It 
(the proposed amendment) is designed to 
appeal to bankers, small businessmen, and 
farmers, against their own welfare, since 
the effect of the amendment would be to 
destroy private enterprise by concentrating 
wealth more highly and fostering gigantic 
monopolies.” The only evidence given to 
support this statement is the citation re- 
garding the 100-million-dollar estate which 
I have discussed above. Evidence as weak 
as that presented by Dr. Schlagle and Dr. 
Givens to prove their statement, if pre- 
sented in a court of law, would result in 
having the case thrown out of court. They 
present no good evidence that “the effect 
of the amendment would be to destroy pri- 
vate enterprise.” If the effect would be to 
destroy private enterprise the proposed 
amendment should be defeated. But that 
would not be the effect. In a speech made 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 19, 1932, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt said: 


Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors because they are a burden on pro- 
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duction and are paid through production. Ii 
those taxes are excessive, they are reflected in 
idle factories, in tax-sold farms, and in hordes 
of hungry people, tramping the streets and seek- 
ing jobs in vain. 

One of the purposes of the proposed 
amendment is to safeguard and strengthen 
the system of free enterprise. Another pur- 
pose of the proposed amendment is to 
preserve a balance between state and fed- 
eral governments, to safeguard the inde- 
pendence of the states and to preserve 
states’ rights. There is plenty of evidence 
of the increasing power of the Federal 
Government over the states and over the 
people of the states. The reports of Sena- 
tor Byrd of Virginia contain sufficient and 
clearly established evidence that the Fed- 
eral Government has taken over many of 
the functions of the states and for that 
reason has increased by hundreds of thou- 
sands the number of federal employees. In 
New Jersey at the present time the num- 
ber of federal employees is six times the 
number of state employees. The only way 
these employees can be paid is through 
federal taxation. 


Hampering State Taxation 


The proposed amendment sets a limit 
on the high tax policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in times of peace. The high fed- 
eral tax policy tends to make the states 
beggars in the government halls of Wash- 
ington, supplicants for the money which 
the Federal Government has acquired by 
taking it away from the states through 
taxation. A high federal tax policy if con- 
tinued long enough would deprive the 
states of their independence. That is a 
self-evident fact. The only way to make 
certain that the high taxing policy of the 
Federal Government will not be continued 
to a point where the states will lose their 
independence is an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States which will 
fix “the maximum rate of any tax, duty, 
or excise which Congress may lay and col- 
lect with respect to the devolution or trans- 
fer of property, or any interest therein, 
upon or in contemplation of or intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after death, or by way of gift.” 

The high tax policy is bad for little 
business as well as for big business. There 
are many $50,000 estates. The major part 
of the capital of a $50,000 business may 
be the estate of a member of the firm 
who has just died. The high federal tax 
on the estate would in many cases destroy 
that business. Thus private enterprise 
would be taxed out of existence. In his 
message to Congress on December 2, 1919, 
President Wilson called attention to this 
principle in the following words: 

The Congress might well consider whether the 
higher rates of income and profits taxes can in 
peace times be effectively productive of revenue, 
and whether they may not, on the contrary, be 
destructive of business activity and productive 
ol waste and inefficiency. There is a point at 
which in peace times high rates of income and 
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profits taxes discourage energy, remove the in- 
centive to new enterprise, encourage extravagant 
expenditures and produce industrial stagnition 
with consequent unemployment and other at- 
tendant evils. 


Unlimited federal tax proponents such 
as Dr. Schlagle and Dr. Givens usually 
claim that the high federal tax policy is 
geared to make big business pay its share 
of the cost of government and at the same 
time to protect and save little business. 
Big business and little business cannot be 
separated. One depends upon the other. A 
small trucking business depends upon big 
business to manufacture the trucks. Big 
business depends upon the little business to 
buy the trucks and to make enough profit 
to be able to pay for the trucks and have 
a balance left after paying all expenses of 
the business. Overtaxation of big business 
increases the cost of trucks or other equip- 
ment or material that little business must 
buy. Carried to its logical conclusion an 
unlimited federal taxation policy would 
have the effect of killing big and little 
private enterprise. 

The NEA Leaders Letter No. 19 says, 
“Not since the last century has there been 
so great a threat to our free institutions 
as would be involved should such an 
amendment become a part of the Constitu- 
tion.” That statement is but the expres- 
sion of an opinion, and there are many 
Americans who believe that the weight of 
evidence is that the threat to our free 
institutions is found in the increasing con- 
centration of authority and power that the 
Federal Government exercises over the 
states, and that the source of much of that 
authority and power lies in the unlimited 
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taxing power of the Federal Government 
in time of peace. Centralization in Wash- 
ington of power over the people is no new 
thing as is shown by the following quota- 


‘tion from a radio address on state rights 


by one of New York’s great governors: 


The doctrine of regulation and legislation by 
“master minds,” in whose judgment and will all 
the people may gladly and quietly acquiesce, has 
been too glaringly apparent at Washington dur- 
ing these last 10 years. Were it possible to find 
“master minds” so unselfish, so willing to decide 
unhesitatingly against their own personal inter- 
ests or private prejudices, men almost godlike 
in their ability to hold the scales of Justice with 
an even hand, such a government might be to 
the interest of the country, but there are none 
such on our political horizon, and we cannot 
expect a complete reversal of all the teachings 
of history. 


The above is from a 1930 radio address 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt, then governor 
of New York. 


High Taxes and Prices 


It is a business principle that low prices 
rather than high prices for goods sold in 
a competitive market produce the greatest 
profits. The history of the automobile in- 
dustry proves that comparatively low 
prices were the greatest reason for the 
expansion of that business and for the 
great profits. Low price was a greater 
incentive to buying than unnecessary, high 
quality of product. The well-known history 
of the rise of Henry Ford is sufficient proof 
of that. High price retards the expansion 
of sales. High taxes increase prices. High 
taxes lessen the ability to produce. Higher 
taxes make higher prices and fewer sales. 
It is obvious that fewer sales result in 
less employment and a smaller national 
income. This reduces the taxable profit and 
results in smaller tax revenue. Thus the 
purpose of the high tax is defeated. 

Private enterprise always involves a risk 
to the people who invest capital in it. If 
the tax is too high the incentive to invest 
in productive private enterprise and to 
expand it by reinvestment of profit is 
killed. The effect of high taxes is a curtail- 
ment of investment in private enterprise, 
reduction of employment and production, 
a lowering of national income, and a re- 
duction of revenue from taxation. It is a 
well-known and long-established principle 
of taxation that unlimited taxation can be 
carried to such a point that any increase 
beyond that point is confiscation of prop- 
erty. The reasonable profits of private 
enterprise are property. Unlimited taxation, 
if carried to its logical conclusion, would 
result in the establishment of the Commu- 
nists’ principle of “production for service, 
not for profit.” That is contrary to the 
American principle during all the years 
of our national existence, which is indi- 
vidual initiative and private enterprise. 
The American way has been largely re- 
sponsible for a higher standard of living 
than in any other country in the world. 


(Concluded on page 74) 


A Practical Application of 


Democracy in County 
School Administration Alvin E. Rhodes’ 


In a preceding article the general nature, 
purposes, and principles of teacher partici- 
pation in school policy making have been 
reviewed.” In the treatment which follows, 
the practical application of these principles 
will be discussed, with special attention to 
the adaptations necessary in a county 
school system. 

Systematic staff participation in policy 
making is now confined almost entirely to 
city schools and school systems, and much 
material is in print suggesting procedures 
which are effective in these situations. 
Demand for participation has not been 
pressed by county teachers, probably be- 
cause of the decentralized character of 
county school administration and because 
teacher groups are small and scattered. 
Neither have county school administrators 
undertaken to initiate systematic means of 
participation for teachers, probably due to 
the same reasons. Contributing factors in 
this situation also may exist in the limited 
resources with which most county admin- 
istrators must meet their complicated 
problems and in the relatively greater re- 
sistance often found in rural areas to de- 
partures from accepted practices and 
beliefs. 

However, the need for utilizing good 
educational techniques in all schools can- 
not be dismissed merely because the 
methods are not easy to apply or because 
the situation is somewhat different from 
that in which desired techniques are 
already successfully employed. County 
school systems need the benefits of teacher 
participation in policy making quite as 
much as do city systems, although the 
nature of the activities through which this 
is achieved may be slightly different. The 
improvement of teacher welfare, for ex- 
ample, is not a problem which county 
teachers usually can do as much about as 
can city teachers, but the development of 
unity and morale, the broadening of con- 
tacts, and the improvement of professional 
outlook are examples of benefits which are 
particularly important to county teachers. 

The question, then, is not whether 
county teachers should or should not par- 
ticipate in policy making, but how they 
may do so under the particular conditions 
of county school administration. This will 
involve applying the general principles of 
participation, as previously developed, to 
the peculiar needs and characteristics of 
the county situation. 





‘San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
“Fundamentals of Democratic Administration,” Septem- 
ber and October, 1944, Scuoot Boarp JourRNAL. 





Characteristics of the County 
School System 

Certain characteristics distinguish the 
county school system from the city or dis- 
trict system. Without considering the tech- 
nical and legal differences, or those not 
concerned with administration, the identi- 
fying characteristics may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. A large geographical area usually is 
involved, and distance makes time and cost 
of travel important considerations. 

2. In most respects each school unit 
within the system is administratively inde- 
pendent. It is mainly through a common 
course of study and through the program 
of supervision of instruction that the term 
“system” finds justification. 

3. The employment of teachers, the 
determination of salaries, and most similar 
personnel problems are beyond the control 
of the county superintendent. 

4. Most schools are very small, many 
with only one, two, or three teachers. In 
many respects these teachers are their own 
administrators. 

5. Administrative and supervisory au- 
thority often is divided between the build- 
ing principal and county school officials, 
particularly in matters concerning the pro- 
gram and methods of instruction. 

6. The training and experience of coun- 
ty teachers often is limited, and there are 
relatively few opportunities for them to 
secure broadening contacts. 

7. Public opinion usually presses more 
directly upon both the teacher and the 
administrator in the rural area, and such 
public interest often is concerned with 
minor details of school operation. Tradi- 
tion frequently exerts a strong influence in 
school affairs. 

8. Political influences sometimes are felt 
more strongly in county school administra- 
tion since the county superintendent is 
selected by popular vote, and the individ- 
ual school boards are not only chosen in 
the same way but often assume adminis- 
trative functions in their schools. 

9. County schools may be unduly in- 
fluenced by high schools and city or dis- 
trict school systems within the county 
area. Although independent of the county 
system, these schools are influential be- 
cause of their size and prestige and because 
they receive graduates and many other 
pupils from the county schools. County 
teachers are sensitive of their reputations 
in the larger schools. 

Other distinguishing characteristics of 
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the county school situation might be 
added, but this is enough to suggest the 
general considerations that will be involved 
in adapting methods of teacher participa- 
tion to county systems. Any specific plan 
of action must be devised with reference 
to the particular situation in which it is to 
function, but the following paragraphs will 
propose definite steps which may be taken, 

These steps are classified under three 
stages. The first, termed “preliminary,” 
includes steps that should be taken before 
any organized methods of participation are 
initiated. “Introductory” and ‘“develop- 
mental” stages follow. No final stage is 
indicated since it is assumed that the ad- 
ministrative structure which provides for 
participation will remain in a constant 
state of development, and that. changes 
will be made whenever new situations must 
be met or new ideas are developed. It is 
further assumed that steps such as those 
proposed here will be taken under the 
direction or at the suggestion of a respon- 
sible member of the county administrative 
staff. 

PRELIMINARY STAGE 


1. Gradually revise all present prac- 
tices to make them as thoroughly dem- 
ocratic as possible. 

Promote democratic teaching methods, 
relations between teachers, and _ super- 
visory and administrative relationships. 
The practice of democracy in all personal 
contacts must be introduced and developed 
early if it is not already present, for it is 
the basic ingredient of cooperative admin- 
istration. This first step will reach fruition 
only after full staff participation has been 
achieved, but it underlies the entire process 
and out of the original concept of democ- 
racy in simple relationships will come the 
need for providing methods by which gen- 
eral responsibilities may be shared. 


2. Help all teachers to acquire the 
“participating attitude.” 

This is different from the first step in 
that it implements the democratic idea. It 
places emphasis upon informal methods of 
expression and participation. Invite in- 
formal cooperation of teachers in the con- 
sideration and treatment of problems of 
policy. Let teachers know that their sug- 
gestions and criticisms are welcome and 
that all are given dignified consideration. 
Devices for use in this connection are not 
new. Informal conferences with teachers, 
listening to teachers when they wish to 
discuss problems, meetings with teachers, 
questionnaires, committee work, helping im 
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cooperative projects, encouraging experi- 
mentation and trial of new ideas, forum 
discussions, and activity in professional 
organizations are some of the most common 
methods of working cooperatively with 
teachers. It is the spirit in which these 
devices are used by the administrator that 
counts —the spirit which the teacher 
recognizes in it. These two steps which 
constitute the preliminary stage should be 
developed simultaneously. 


INTRODUCTORY STAGE 
1. Formulate a general plan for 
teacher participation and secure its 
approval by the administrative officers 
who will be concerned with its operation. 
All persons carrying administrative re- 
sponsibility and who will be affected by 
teacher participation in the formulation of 
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administrative policies must agree to a 
general plan before any definite action is 
taken, for their cooperation is essential to 
success. The county board of education, 


the county superintendent, and certain - 


members of the superintendent’s staff 
usually are the ones to be considered. For 
greatest effectiveness they should agree to 
be bound by recommendations of the rep- 
resentative council which are made within 
its defined fields of activity. They should 
also agree to refer to that body any prob- 
lems arising in these fields that, according 
to policy, should be treated by it. If these 
agreements do not constitute definite com- 
mitments, they should at least be pledges 
to accept and act upon recommendations 
as long as they do not conflict with public 
interests or general welfare as interpreted 
by the officials concerned. 
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2. Inform the district school boards 
of the proposed plans. 

The district school boards should be 
acquainted with the purposes and general 
plans for the establishment of a representa- 
tive body of county teachers. While these 
boards cannot be bound by any actions of 
a teachers’ council, their cooperation with 
the council is extremely valuable. It should 
be explained to board members that the 
plan would provide only an advisory serv- 
ice as far as district boards are concerned, 
but that their interest and cooperation are 
invited. Suggestions from the boards 
should be invited. As plans develop, the 
boards should be kept informed of the 
status of the project and of any action 
which grows out of it. 


(To be concluded in December) 


Needed Steps in the Revision of a 
High School English Curriculum jots w. sar 


For two major reasons the Chicago 
high school English curriculum stood in 
need of revision in 1939. The course then 
in use was not only outmoded but it had 
been designed for a school organization 
no longer in existence. The depression years 
had forced the board of education to 
abandon the 6-3-3 type of organization 
and return to the 8-4 plan. The need for 
a ninth-grade English course integrated 
with the work for the other three years 
had to be met. Furthermore, there had 
been so many changes in the whole field 
of English that a thorough revision of the 
entire high school English course seemed 
urgent. New media of communication, the 
radio and the talking picture, were de- 
manding inclusion in the curriculum. A 
changed high school student personnel, now 
including all the children of all the people, 
demanded a course making better provi- 
sions for the greatly extended range of 
needs, interests, abilities, and life purposes 
of the young people. Changing ideas with 
reference to the purposes of instruction in 
English at the high school level demanded 
corresponding changes in classroom activ- 
ities, methods, equipment, and materials 
which could be achieved only through cur- 
riculum revision. Consequently it was de- 
cided that a reconstruction of the English 
course could no longer be delayed. 

Chicago has forty senior high schools. 
Subordinate to the assistant superintendent 
responsible for all of them are five district 
superintendents, each of whom administers 
a geographic district including eight high 





*District Superintendent of North Side High Schools, 
Chicago, Ill. 





schools. In accordance with the Chicago 
policy of using these line officers for staff 
duties, as well as for the administration 
of their particular geographic districts, one 
of the five district superintendents was 
asked to proceed with the reconstruction 
of the high school English curriculum. 


Steps in the Process 

Very important steps in the process 
which will be explained each in its turn 
were the determination of purposes and 
philosophy, selection of personnel required 
for doing the job, trying out the proposed 
classroom activities, and revising them ac- 
cording to the dictates of the laboratory 
teachers, keeping not only all teachers of 
English but also all others concerned in 
touch with what was going on, installation 
of the new course with caution and by 
degrees, interpretation of the course to 
those who were to use it as well as to 
those who were to supervise its use, and 
constant re-evaluation of results obtained 
with it. 


Purposes and Philosophy 

Before setting up production committees 
and proceeding with the actual work of 
revision, it was necessary to determine 
policies, purposes, and the philosophy that 
would underlie the project. To this end a 
steering committee consisting of district 
superintendents, principals, and teachers 
was established. Working with the heads 
of the English departments in the forty 
high schools, this steering committee 
agreed upon the following main principles: 

a) A survey of the English work in the 


forty high schools should be undertaken 
to discover and enlist a great number of 
outstanding teachers for the development 
of the course. 

6b) The course should include four areas 
— communication, the literary heritage, 
current English, and certain aspects of 
general education widely recommended by 
leading educators as essential core material. 

c) Representatives from all the leading 
civic organizations of the city, as well as 
associations of teachers, should be invited 
to attend the monthly meetings devoted 
to informing the department heads re- 
garding the progress being made with the 
development of the course, and they should 
be given every opportunity to offer sugges- 
tions and criticisms as the work progressed. 

d) The new curriculum would be in- 
stalled for general use only after careful 
trial in certain laboratory schools, and 
only after the teachers who were to use 
it had had ample opportunity to become 
thoroughly familiar with its contents. 

e) The new curriculum would always 
be tentative, subject to change in its vari- 
ous aspects if changes were recommended 
by any significant group of teachers. It 
would be issued only in mimeographed 
form, not in printed form, in order that 
changes might be easily made. 

f) The course should provide only re- 
source units, offering much more than any 
teacher could possibly cover, in order that 
the English department in each high school, 
under the direction of their 4 
might select those activities which they 
judged best for their student body and 
place the emphasis with reference to the 
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four areas of instruction where they felt 
it was needed. 

&) Both general and specific purposes 
in connection with each unit of instruction 
should be carefully defined in order that 
instructional activities, materials, equip- 
ment, and methods might be made to con- 
form to the objectives. 


Selection of Personnel 


On the recommendation of district su- 

perintendents, two teachers of English 
were relieved of their teaching duties and 
attached to the central Bureau of Curric- 
ulum for the duration of the project, to 
work full time under the joint direction 
of a district superintendent and the di- 
rector of the bureau. Each of them was 
given the title of executive secretary and 
charged with the chief responsibility for 
developing the work for two of the areas 
of instruction. One was assigned communi- 
cation and current English, the other the 
literary heritage and certain aspects of 
general education. Four high school prin- 
cipals with extensive training in English 
were selected to counsel with and advise 
the executive secretaries, each of these four 
assuming great responsibility for develop- 
ing a sound curriculum in his particular 
area, 
For each of the four areas of instruc- 
tion the executive secretary and the high 
school principal concerned proceeded to 
select both an advisory committee and a 
number of subcommittees whose function 
would be production in accordance with 
the plan formulated by the committee as 
a whole. The two secretaries and the direc- 
tors of the project did all they could to 
promote integration and correlation of the 
whole course throughout the period of its 
development. 

The committees proceeded, under the 
direction of the executive secretaries and 
their respective chairmen, to scour the city 
for classroom activities suitable for achiev- 
ing their purposes. After having read the 
professional literature germane to their 
enterprise, they proceeded to invent activ- 
ities to suit their objectives when satis- 
factory ones could be found neither actu- 
ally in use by their fellow teachers nor 
described in the literature. 

When the committees had accumulated 
a great mass of material, the two executive 
secretaries acting in an editorial capacity 
were commissioned not only to organize 
the units of the course but also to effect 
harmony in style of treatment, format, 
etc., as well as integration and correlation 
among the various parts. When the edi- 
torial job had been completed tentatively 
in accordance with committee instructions 
to the executive secretaries, the commit- 
tees reassembled and went over the manu- 
scripts for the purpose of suggesting needed 
changes and revisions. Before being willing 
to present anything to the superintendent 
for final approval, the committees felt a 
need for trying out the activities they 
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were proposing for general use in the high 
schools. Consequently they called upon 
each principal directly associated with the 
project to set up an English laboratory in 
his school and to assign to it carefully 
selected teachers to try out the activities 
as they were produced. 


Laboratory Tryouts 
Each committee was asked to list the 
equipment and material considered helpful 
to a laboratory teacher asked to try out 
its proposed activities. Money was pro- 
vided to supply the laboratories with mov- 
able. seats, conference tables, chairs, 
recording and playback apparatus, micro- 
phone, lectern, dictionary stand, classroom 
library, magazine rack, maps, and dupli- 
cating equipment. The activities proposed 
for all six semesters of required English 
were tried out in the laboratories and 
revised in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the laboratory teachers and 
their principals before the new curriculum 
was recommended for general use in the 

forty high schools of the city. 


Preparations for Installation 


In order that all teachers who were 
destined to use the new course eventually 
might be prepared to embark on their 
work with understanding at the appointed 
time, monthly meetings for the forty heads 
of the English departments have been held 
from the inception of the revision project. 
Such meetings will probably continue as 
long as there is a need for them. With 
the aid of a copy of the minutes, the de- 
partment head has relayed to the members 
of his department, as realistically as pos- 
sible, the proceedings of the monthly meet- 
ings. The programs for the meetings have 
been carefully planned by the executive 
committee to keep the whole group of 800 
teachers of English in Chicago informed 
concerning both the nature of the units 
under construction and the progress 
achieved in their development. Further- 
more, an effort has been made to let the 
department heads hear from outstanding 
authorities in the field of English some- 
thing of the changes in purposes, philos- 
ophy, methodology, materials, and teacher 
training that ‘have taken place in the past 
twenty years. Reports from planning and 
production committees as well as demon- 
strations, panel and separate round-table 
discussions by teachers whose work was 
in line with the most recent trends, have 
served to make real and acceptable to de- 
partment heads the concepts put forth by 
the lecturers. 


Installation of the Course 


Gradual installation of the new course 
seemed desirable for several reasons: to 
avoid disunity in the educational experi- 
ences of students already pursuing the old 
course; to limit the problem of the super- 
visory staff in providing assistance to the 
teachers faced with the difficulties of ad- 
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justing to largely new content, materials, 
and methodology; to reduce the financial 
strain on the yearly budget of providing 
for the material needs. Consequently it 
was decided that the revised curriculum 
should be installed by degrees, over a pe- 
riod of three years. The first to begin its 
use was the entering class of September, 
1943. By February, 1944, it will be ap- 
plicable throughout the freshman and soph- 
omore years, and in February, 1945, will 
be fully operative. This gradual introduc- 
tion has enabled the department heads 
and principals to answer questions, provide 
visits to the laboratories for those few 
teachers seeking assistance, organize those 
handling freshman classes into commit- 
tees for mutual consultation and aid, con- 
fer with the assistant principal, and plan 
in advance for solving administrative prob- 
lems anticipated at the second- and third- 
year levels as a result of experience with 
administration of the new course at the 
first-year level. 


Interpreting the Course to 
Supervisory Staff 
Throughout the period of revision, de- 
partment heads who regularly attended 
the monthly meetings reported to their 
principals not only the progress being 
made with the revision project but also 
much of the underlying philosophy of the 
new course. But despite the meticulous 
care to prepare all concerned for the 
changes that were coming, a need was 
felt for giving administrators and super- 
visors an opportunity to see representative 
samplings of the use of the newer content, 
materials, and methodology. To this end 
a series of six meetings was planned to 
give them an opportunity to observe se- 
lected teachers and their students in action. 
The first such gathering, held in the Stein- 
metz High School, was attended by both 
the assistant superintendent in charge of 
all high schools and the five superintendents 
responsible for the five high school dis- 
tricts. They visited together four classes, 
each for a full period of forty minutes. A 
short conference, designed to orient the 
visitors with reference to what they were 
to see, preceded the class visits, and an 
extended conference followed the lunch pe- 
riod to give the directors of the project 
an opportunity to place each activity in 
its larger setting, to answer questions, and 
to obtain expressions of criticism both de- 
structive and constructive from the admin- 

istrators. 

Similar English field days were organ- 
ized for each of the five districts, each 
gathering planned and directed jointly by 
the laboratory school principal in whose 
school the meeting was held and his dis- 
trict superintendent, the curriculum staff 
members acting in an advisory capacity. 
All principals of the district attended, ac- 
companied by their respective department 
heads. In order that they might have a 
common experience on which to base their 
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reactions and discussions, both the prin- 
cipal and department head of a particular 
school visited together. To the end that 
the reader may sense the helpfulness of 
the explanatory notes furnished the visitors 
to assist them in their observation of the 
classroom activities, five samples are here- 
with supplied: 

Period 2—English 6 (sixth semester) 

Explanation and Criticism: In attempting to 
discover the characteristics of sound critical writ- 
ing, the students will analyze (1) book reviews 
written in class on the preceding day, and (2) 
reviews written by professional critics. Further 
development of ability in critical reading and in 
interpretative writing will follow: From the 
library of the English laboratory, each student 
has made his selection for reading and review. 
Student-committee techniques may be observed 
during this lesson. 

Period 4— English 1 (first semester) 

The Short Story: Visitors will observe seven 
committees at work. Each committee is working 
toward a definite purpose. Together they have 
planned their procedure for reaching their objec- 
tive, and a definite job has been undertaken by 
each committee member. Samples of the com- 
mittee assignments follow: (1) Compare two 
stories — by the same author, similar, decidedly 
different, or suitable for comparison for some 
other reason. (2) Investigate and report on stories 
of famous friends. (3) Collaborate on an original 
short story. (4) Investigate short-story writers 
of other countries, The student librarians will 
demonstrate their method of circulating the books 
in our classroom library collection. 

Period 5— English 5 (fifth semester) 

The Drama of Shakespeare: Seven students 
will present a symposium on seven of Shake- 
speare’s plays. They will report on Twelfth Night, 
Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and As 
You Like It, basing their reports on the follow- 
ing outline: (1) summary of the plot; (2) the 
modern equivalents of some of the obsolete lan- 
guage found; (3) quotations revealing eternal 
verities, and their interpretation; and (4) my 
personal reaction to this play. 

Period 6— English 4 (fourth semester) 

The Novel: After a short panel discussion of 
the novel, each of a group of eight students will 
make a brief comparative report on two novels, 
one old and one new. Among the novels sched- 
uled for such reviews are Ben Hur and The 
Robe, Tom Brown’s School Days and All Amer- 
ican, Tom Sawyer and The Yearling, Tale of 
Two Cities and Assignment in Brittany, Alice 
Adams and Seventeenth Summer. 

Period 5 — English 6 : 

Appreciation of Lyric. Poetry: In this culmi- 
natirig lesson of the unit, committees will rec- 
ommend poems that they have liked best. A 
booklet anthology of these poems will be 
compiled and retained in the classroom library. 
These activities have been included in the unit: 
class discussion of the qualities possessed by great 
literature — universality, suitability, inspiration, 
beauty; class reading and discussion of great 
poems of our heritage; pursuance of individual 
rograms of reading in the poetry of our time; 

ing of records of individual reading pro- 
grams; grouping in committees according to 
of interest; evaluation of poems in com- 
mittee groups; presentation, to the class, of 
poems chosen as best by each group. 


Evaluation 

Each high school English department 
in Chicago is being encouraged to carry 
on a continuous program of evaluation, 
especially in the fields of reading, writing, 
and grammar. The legitimate objectives 
of such a program would seem to be: (1) 
optimum agreement among members of the 
department regarding the major purposes 
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of instruction in the areas for which tests 
are designed; (2) exchange of ideas re- 
garding the best means and methods of 
achieving the purposes; (3) stimulation of 


experimentation designed to raise the’ 


norms currently achieved; (4) provision 
of data for informing the local school 
patrons and pupils regarding the norms 
and the attainable goals for students of 
varying degrees of ability; and finally, (5) 
the amassing of a great body of informa- 
tion regarding the extent to which certain 
objectives are attainable, to be used in a 
continuous curriculum revision program. 


Conclusion 
The school personnel engaged in the 
revision of the high school curriculum in 
Chicago feel that they have been mod- 
erately successful through the use of dem- 
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ocratic procedure not only in developing 
a course in line with the best modern theory 
and practice, but also in keeping their 
colleagues destined to use their product 
in touch with what was going on through- 
out the developmental period. However, 
they are convinced that it is a tremendous 
job to give the necessary in-service train- 
ing to a group of 800 teachers who are to 
use the course, and that the principals 
and department heads will have to work 
out many techniques and devices for dis- 
charging their respective obligations. Those 
that appear most promising are intervisi- 
tation, committee work within the depart- 
ment, demonstrations, departmental meet- 
ings, reporting, projects undertaken both 
by the department as a whole and by sub- 
committees, and a continuous program of 
self-evaluation. 


School Boards Encourage 
Men Teachers 


Associated school boards in the suburban 
area around Chicago in October took signifi- 
cant steps to increase the masculine influence 
in their public school faculties. Disturbed at 
the teacher shortages which have further 
depleted the supply of men for teaching 
positions and also over the preponderating 
majority of women in teaching positions, they 
have sought advice on the significance of the 
present situation. “Viewing with some alarm” 
the retarding influences on the social and 
psychological experiences of children and 
youth from excessive feminine psychology of 
the classroom, the school board leaders have 
taken the following action: 

1, They have appointed a commission to be 
made up of school-board members, practicing 
public-school people and college professors to 
explore the current situation and to make 
further recommendations to implement the 
plan 

2. They have set up cooperation with those 
of the area who are in charge of administering 
the educational phases of the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights,” to ascertain trainees who would like 
to go into professional education 

3. They are studying estimates of attractive 
composite salaries for new men teaching ap- 
prentices, these salaries possibly to be made 
up of part-time compensation from school 
boards and the $50 per month for unmarried 
men and the $75 for married men paid to 
them under the new federal law while 
studying 

4. They will survey the suburban area to 
find school systems which would welcome 
men apprentices, so as possibly to establish a 
“pool” of positions which might be filled from 
a potential “pool” of trainee-apprentices. 

To implement this plan the executive com- 
mittee of Tri-County School Boards, which 
is the division of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, serving some 500 boards of 
the suburban area, passed appropriate resolu- 
tions October 9. Previously they had been 
informed that test interviews of returning 
veterans applying to study under the new 


federal law showed a very fair percentage of 
men who had never even thought of going 
into the profession of education but were 
definitely interested. 

The decision to attack this problem in one 
compact area was based wholly on the retard- 
ing influence of too much feminine psychology 
in the schools. It was not based on the ques- 
tion of whether one sex did a better job of 
teaching than another, nor on problems of 
either single-salary schedules or discriminating 
salaries calculated to hold men in the profes- 
sion. 

Two decided drawbacks to effective solution 
of the broad problem were recognized. One 
was the general low level of salaries prevailing 
in those areas which report the greatest short- 
ages of teachers currently and which have 
used fewer men in the past than some of the 
more affluent districts. The other and possibly 
just as great a deterring influence was held 
to be the general climate of public opinion, 
which broadly seems to say that’ teaching is 
a woman’s profession. 

Members of the committee taking action 
and their advisers hold that never was there 
a better time to influence men to go into the 
profession than the present time when there 
is a great shortage of teachers and thousands 
of men are returning from both war industry 
and the armed forces to “reconvert” into 
permanent vocations. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM OF FREE TAX-SUP- 
PORTED PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Calvin E. Wilcox, Ph.D.* 


Massachusetts has set an example for 
many of civic and social behavior 
in America. Probably no social develop- 
ment in this country outranks in im- 
portance the concept that education in our 
democracy should be free and should be 
supported by that society which is most 
benefited by education. 

Where did the present system of free 
tax-supported public schools which now 
characterizes America get its start? Free 
public schools are an outgrowth of a basic 
attitude toward democratic procedures. In 
Massachusetts the first settlers, at an early 
date, set up democratic forms of govern- 
ment. It seems that democracy can only 
exist where people are educated and in- 
telligent. This caused the early settlers of 
Massachusetts to turn their attention to 
the education of their children. 

At the time when Massachusetts was 
settled, England had private elementary 
and dame schools as well as endowed gram- 
mar and Latin schools. The mother coun- 
try, England, was not a democratic country 
and privately purchased education fulfilled 
national needs. In the new world where 
democratic ideals were developing, private 
schools, though established, were not des- 
tined to be adequate for the nurturing of 
democratic living. Recognizing this, Ded- 
ham, Mass., at her general town meeting 
held on January 2, 1642-43, unanimously 
voted that on a proposed division of land, 
lots should be set apart for public use as 





4Superintendent of Schools, Dedham, Mass. 





The above sketch of the first school building and watch 

house, built at Dedham, Massachusetts, in 1648, was 

developed from original specifications which are part 
of the Dedham town records. 





Tablet erected by the Commonwealth of Massachusettsa> 
to commemorate the establishment of 
the first school in Dedham. 
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follows; namely, for the town, the church, 
and a free school. The Dedham attitude 
toward education was reflected in Massa- 
chusetts’s first school law passed in 1642- 
43 which provided universal education, in 

omes, enforced by the selectmen. This 
provided that education should be “profit- 
able to commonwealth” and be “to train 
all children in learning and labor.” 

On January 1, 1644-45, the town voted 
to establish a free public school to be sup- 
ported by general taxation. This school is 
believed to be the first free public school 
to be so supported in America and prob- 
ably in the world. The vote was as follows: 


“The sd Inhabitants takeing into 
Consideration the great necesities of 
providing some means for the Educa- 
tion of the youth in or sd Towne did 
with an unanimous consent declare by 
voate their willingness to promote that 
worke promising to put too their 
hands to provide maintenance for a 
Free Schoole in our said Towne. And 
further did resolve and consent teste- 
fying it by voate to rayse the some 
of Twenty pounds p. annum towards 
the maintaining of a Schoole mr to 
keep a free Schoole in our sd Towne.” 


Early sessions of the Dedham school 
were probably held in the meeting house. 
In 1648-49, the town voted to build a 
schoolhouse and watchhouse. This struc- 
ture was completed at a cost of eleven 
pounds and three pence. Fortunately, the 
specifications of this first public school- 
house have been saved to this day. It is 
interesting to note the adequacy of the 
pay of the first schoolmaster. If we use 
the cost of the first schoolhouse as a com- 
modity index, we get an idea of the ade- 
quacy of the master’s pay of twenty pounds 
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A page from the original school 
record of the Dedham schools. 


per year. How many school teachers in 
America today received nearly twice the 
cost of their classroom as an annual salary? 

The Dedham public schools are cele- 
brating the three hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of the school system 
throughout the school year 1944—45. This 
time has been chosen since three hundred 
years from January, 1644 (old-style reck- 
oning), falls in January, 1945 (by our 
present calendar). 
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Mutual Insurance Helps — 
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Safety in School Athletics 


P. F. Neverman’ 


The value of athletic experience in the 
lives of young men is being tested today as 
never before in the history of our country. 
The verdict is favorable. Young men with 
such experience have a better chance of 
standing high in quality of service, en- 
durance, even in sheer survival. The wish 
of those who have come into control of the 
lives and services of these youths is that 
all of them might have had vigorous athletic 
experience with its resultant development 
of endurance and co-ordination. And right 
here is our problem for the future: Our 
rallying cry must be, not less athletics, but 
more and better athletics for more and 
more of our youth, Can we meet the chal- 
lenge? 

A sound athletic program must have at 
least a fourfold objective. 

First, it must contribute positively to the 
physical well-being of the participant. It 
must not allow those physically unfit to 
participate, but must make physical fitness 
the first essential for participation. 

Second, it must inculcate in the partici- 
pant a desire for health and physical fit- 
ness. It must teach worth-while health 
habits, including interest in activities 
which have a definite carry-over value 
for life. 

Third, the program must train, as no 
other activity can, in good citizenship. In 
what present activity in the schools can 
respect for law and order — rules and regu- 
lations — respect for authority — officials’ 
decisions — be better taught and developed 
than in competitive athletics? 

Fourth, the athletic program must teach 
good sportsmanship. Life is a great contest. 
We should be taught the necessity for 
physical fitness and health, we should have 
inculcated the essentials of good citizen- 
ship, respect for authority, law and regula- 
tions; we should be in condition to give our 
very best, and we should learn how to win 
without gloating and lose without blaming 
the officials, etc. 

Competitive athletics have a positive 
place in our educational program as well as 
in the industrial picture. Athletic activity 
satisfies the desire for competition and 
without question helps to build loyalties 
and develop a cooperative spirit. The ath- 

ic program if it is to be worth-while 
must, however, give first consideration to 
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"This paper, read before the National Safety Council 
Conyention in Chicago, October 5, summarizes the record 

sin’s pioneer effort to protect high school athletes. 
Mr. Neverman, who is superintendent of schools at 


tte, has been leader of the movement and executive 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Athletic 
its inception. 


Accident Plan since 


the well-being, both present and future, 
of the participant. 


How Modern Athletics Came About 


Play as originally conceived was for the 
purpose of entertaining the participant 
and of giving physical and mental relaxa- 
tion. As play developed, skill was em- 
phasized. With skill came contests. Soon 
many games originally created for the 
purpose of providing recreation for par- 
ticipants became contests between indivi- 
duals and groups. Physical and mental 
benefits were forgotten and the desire to 
win was substituted. Some games required 
but few participants, with the result that 
the more proficient and at the same time 
those least likely to need the exercise were 
selected to play against another group. 
Those who did not take part became spec- 
tators. Games developed and really be- 
came exciting and this, together with the 
rivalries developed between groups, schools, 
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and communities, led to the present situa- , 


tion. Our games of play were gradually 
transformed into contests of skill, of en- 
durance, of uncertainty, and attracted 
more and more spectators. It is significant 
to note that our present outstanding pro- 
fessional sports were developed as ama- 
teur activities. When the point of develop- 
ment was reached where the public was 
educated to the game and indicated a real 
interest in the resulting contests, our 
“play” games became big business and the 
entertainment of the many by the physical 
exertions of a skilled few took over. 

With the taking over by the profes- 
sionals, less attention was given to the 
individual who, after all, was a mere prop 
to the program. More and more thought 
was directed to the spectator. The winning 
of games became paramount. Increased 
attendance required more seating capacity 
and better physical plants. A larger invest- 
ment demanded more specialized coaching 
and better raw material — players. Re- 
cruiting became a necessity in order to 
safeguard the skyrocketed investment in 
plant and overhead and to insure a return 
on this investment. 


The Problem of Injuries 


Through it all, little thought was given 
to the welfare of the “actors” in the show. 
We passed over our responsibility to the 
individual participant and emphasized at- 
tendance, “names,” and feature attrac- 
tions. Much was made of special devices 
which permitted an injured player to per- 
form. Equipment was designed not alone 
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to-protect the wearer but to actually aid 
him in making progress through the oppos- 
ing line. Few of us realized the tremendous 
percentage of injury in some of our so- 
called recreational and body-building ac- 
tivities. Insurance companies which had in 
the past studied everything from weather 
to ratio of males to females born in a 
certain area had no information on athletic 
injuries. 

The first recorded study of athletic acci- 
dents was made in Wisconsin between 
1928-30. The study covered 466 high 
schools. The results were a real shock to 
all. It was found that 92 boys out of every 
1000 who played football were injured 
during the season. Thirty-five per cent of 
the total injured suffered broken bones, 
while other serious injuries such as con- 
cussions, twisted knees, ruptured kidneys, 
were numerous. Broken teeth were not 
included in the 92 accidents per thousand. 
Other sports also showed an unusually 
high injury ratio, although football pro- 
duced substantially more than the other 
sports combined. 

When the first study figures were re- 
leased, the Wisconsin school authorities 
made contacts with several of the larger 
casualty companies in an effort to secure 
some coverage for athletic participation. 
Without exception, the companies replied 
that they had no information on which to 
base rates, and further they doubted 
whether the insurance of high school 
athletes would offer an opportunity for 
profit. The Wisconsin High School Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the State In- 
surance Commission then initiated its 
own insurance—the Athletic Accident 
Benefit Plan. This plan began operation 
on September 1, 1930, on a modest basis. 
It has-developed during the past 14 years 
to the point where it now gives practically 
complete coverage. The growth and de- 
velopment of the plan were possible only 
through the very fine cooperation of the 
State Insurance Commission, and the 
Medical and Dental Societies of the state, 
and, of course, the principals and coaches 
of the Wisconsin high schools. Since the 
inception of the plan in Wisconsin, 27 
other state associations have adopted some 
form of benefit plan for athletic injuries. 
Professor Floyd Eastwood, now of Purdue, 
undertook the study of football injuries 
in 1932 for the N.C.A.A. He has done a 
most commendable piece of work. 


Results Achieved by Protection Plan 


The total sums paid to care for boys 
injured in athletics in Wisconsin are sub- 
stantial. These payments, however, are 
only a small part of the actual benefit de- 
rived from the program. The Benefit Plan 
has been entirely financed and adminis- 
tered by the State High School Association 
in Wisconsin. A total of 315,000 boys 
have been insured during the 14 years the 
plan has been in operation. In spite of the 
low cost, ranging from 50 cents to a maxi- 
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mum of $2 per boy per year and includ- 
ing transportation and hospitalization, the 
finances are sound, showing a surplus of 
more than $30,000 at the present time. 

The first really comprehensive Wiscon- 
sin study of athletic injuries covered the 
six-year period from 1930 to 1936, and 
included 125,000 boys participating in 
football, basketball, or track. The records 
from year to year varied and clearly re- 
flected changes in the rules and corrections 
made on the basis of the information de- 
veloped. The study has continued from 
year to year, always with greater safety 
for all as the chief objective. 

The first study was made from three 
definite angles. ‘the first purpose was to 
obtain statistical information on injuries. 
This angle covered the where, when, why, 
and Aow of all injuries. Different types of 
play and activity were studied and the 
accident frequency was determined. The 
time of injury as to game and season was 
analyzed. A study of comparative age- 
injury frequency developed. Player action 
was studied as was preliminary training 
in relation to later injury. A careful anal- 
ysis was also made of second or repeat 
injuries to boys who were returned to 
participation atter removal from practice 
or competition following an injury. A study 
was made of physical examinations in or- 
der to determine if possible whether or 
not there was a relationship between the 
examination and the reported injury. 


How and When of Injuries 


A careful study was also made of equip- 
ment in order to determine if protection 
was being afforded to the points of most 
frequent or serious injury. These studies 
showed the following: 


1. The forward pass was found to be the 
most dangerous single play in football. 

2. The hrst two minutes of the second 
half produced the most numerous as well as 
more serious injuries. 

3. The line plays produced the fewest in- 


es. 

4. The tackler was more often injured than 
the tackled. 

5. Preseason injuries were unusually heavy. 

6. In the age range of 14 to 19, the 14 year 
old was 12 times as susceptible to injury as 
was the 19 year old. The 16 year old was 
8 times more susceptible than the 19 year old. 

7. Side line injuries were high and severe. 

8. While only 30 per cent of all play oc- 
curred within the 20-yard line, 65 per cent of 
all game injuries came in that area. 

9. Injuries became more frequent toward 
the end of the season. 

10. Second or repeat injuries occurred with 
a frequency of about 3 to 1 on the basis of 
equal exposure. 

11. A number of hernia cases were re- 
ported, as were heart cases. These indicated 
the necessity for more thorough physical ex- 
aminations. 

12. It was found that the spine, groin, 
knees, and hips were more frequently injured. 
Concussions were also of quite frequent oc- 
currence. 

13. Ay unusual number of foot injuries, 
especially heel blisters leading to infection, 
were found. 


Definite regulations were immediately 
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approved to correct as far as possible the 
defects uncovered. 


How Regulations Were Changed 


A forward pass was permitted from 
anywhere back of the line of scrimage. 
A two-minute warming-up period was re- 
quired at the beginning of the second half. 
A five-yard safety zone was established 
around the field of play. Games were not 
permitted until after 16 fi‘! days of prac- 
tice. While no rule was made, schools were 
urged to return the goa! posts to the goal 
line. The .football season was definitely 
limited to 8 games. Repeat injuries were 
practically eliminated by a “time for re- 
turn” requirement for certain injuries. 
Any injury whatever requiring medical 
attention kept the boy out 5 days. The 
nonreturn time was carefully limited by 
the regulations under “Medical Regula- 
tions” of the Plan. 

The requirements for a more thorough 
examination were set up with the result 
that a substantial number of all boys 
examined were not certified by the physi- 
cians. Emphasis was also placed upon 
examination by the family doctors. We 
are now planning to require two examina- 
tions, one before permitting the boy to 
report for the sport, and the second before 
accepting him for interschool competition. 

Equipment was carefully studied and 
the cooperation of manufacturers solicited 
and secured. The facts developed were 
used and equipment construction directed 
accordingly. The wearing of head guards 
was made mandatory. 

An effort is now being made to reduce 
the age range for athletic competition. 
The schools are now voting on an amend- 
ment placing the maximum age for com- 
petition at 18. A substantial portion of 


Wisconsin schools are already playing 
under this restriction by self-imposed 
regulations. 


Foot injuries were found to be due to 
the use of shoes by more than one boy. 
The individual use of shoes was stressed, 
and while no regulation could be made, a 
substantial reduction in this type of injury 
has been recorded. The mere discovery of 
the cause and calling attention to the 
facts found produced a_ reduction in 
injuries. 

The total result has been a reduction 
from 92 injuries per 1000 athletes to a 
low of 28 per 1000 in all sports and a 
high of 38 per 1000 in football injuries. 
This total includes teeth. 


Basketball Injuries Reduced 


A tabulation of basketball injuries in- 
dicated an unusual number of broken 
fingers. A study showed that the ball, of 
college size, was too large for the average 
high school boy. The ball was reduced in 
size from 32 to 29% inches, with the re- 
sult that broken fingers have been reduced 
85 per cent. Another frequent cause of 
injury came from the fight for the out-of- 
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bounds ball. The rule was changed to give 
possession to the one touching last in the 
field of play. 

It was felt that the elimination of the 
center jump speeded up the game beyond 
the ability to endure and benefit of the 
average high school boy. Wisconsin 
adopted a regulation requiring the officia) 
to hold the ball three seconds after a field 
goal, thereby reducing the speed of the 
game and providing a safety margin. 

These corrections have reduced the total 
of injuries in basketball . approximately 
50 per cent. Broken teeth are still a prob- 
lem. In track, the high hurdles, javelin 
and discus throws were the chief offend- 
ers. Experimentation showed that the col- 
lege height of hurdles was greater than 
the high-school boy should attempt. Wis- 
consin reduced the height from 42 to 36 
inches with the result that the number of 
boys taking part in this event has in- 
creased 6 times and the injuries have been 
practically eliminated. A broken leg is 
now most unusual, while before this type 
of injury occurred frequently. 

The javelin throw has been entirely 
eliminated. No remedial measure could be 
determined, and the hazard was such that 
elimination was considered the best solu- 
tion. It was found that the high school 
boy could not hold properly or handle 
safely the college discus. A somewhat 
smaller discus has been developed for 
high school use. Result — more partici- 
pants and fewer injuries. 

We are studying, analyzing, and trying 
to make our program still safer. It is our 
job to bring all fit students into the pro- 
gram, but our duty is to make the pro- 
gram sound and safe. 

In spite of proved facts, some groups 
have, to date, failed to change regulations 
to improve the existing conditions. Tradi- 
tion must be replaced by common sense, 
and facts instead of opinion must be used 
in the making of rules and the construc- 
tion of equipment if athletics, especially 
football, are to be made safer for the 
competitor. 

We need a competitive viewpoint if we 
are to retain our American way of life. 
We must improve our program to make 
the children of today physically fit and 
ready for life. Then we must carry on pro- 
grams which will enable them to keep fit. 
Competition is the only incentive which 
can attain this objective. 

But for the grace of God, and the pro- 
tecting breadth of our oceans, we might 
have been another France, another Poland, 
or another Greece. With this fearful lesson 
on the value of preparedness still fresh in 
mind, let us resolve, as a nation, that never 
again shall America be caught physically 
unprepared and untrained. 

Our national purpose in this war is t 
help establish world-wide peace and free- 
dom. But —let us resolve that from this 
war on, Americans shall be a physically fit, 
ever ready people. 
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A Major Educational Service — 
alltime 





An Effective School Health Program 


Health is recognized as a major con- 
sideration of every good school program. 
While it may seem far removed from the 
objectives for which the schools were 
originally established a century ago, we 
know that without it, all the training in 
the traditional subjects will prove of little 
yalue to the young. From the standpoint 
of national welfare, the great loss of po- 
tential man power, through physical dis- 
ability of our young men, shows even more 
strikingly the need for an effective pro- 
gram of health teaching and guidance in 
the schools. It has not been so much the 
lack of physical strength and endurance as 
it has been the poor teeth, structural de- 
fects due to neglect, and lack of effective 
health information that has produced the 
unfortunate conditions with which we have 
been confronted. 

The Oceanside program is in no sense 
new or a miracle of achievement, but it is 
simply an illustration of what may be done 
in any community where the board of 
education seeks to produce results by co- 
ordination of its teaching personnel in an 
effort to eliminate physical defects caused 
by neglect or lack of knowledge. The pro- 
gram is divided into three co-ordinated 
phases. They are: 

1. Physical examination by a competent 
person and follow-up to see that proper 
attention is given each case 

2. Health teaching in class followed by 
many pupil-teacher conferences and not a 
few parent-teacher conferences 

3. A strong, vigorous program of physi- 
cal activity in which body building, instead 
of amusement, is the school objective. 


Physical Examinations 


As required by law, the school physician, 
assisted by the nurse-teacher, gives each 
child an annual examination. The child’s 
past record is before the physician and, 
in so far as possible, a teacher familiar 
with the child’s behavior is also present, 
to both provide significant information and 
obtain firsthand information as to the gen- 
eral status of the pupil. 

From here on, procedure has changed 
during the past few years, and herein lies 
a cornerstone to building a better program. 
The teacher is provided with a report 
showing any defects that will help her to 
understand the child, or will provide her 
with cautions as to what limitations the 
child may have. She also knows what the 
home should do, and she can assist in 
planning for the child when in contact 
with parents. In addition, a series of form 
letters have been prepared according to 


—— 


Superintendent of Schools, Oceanside, N. Y 


Walter S. Boardman’ 





Vigorous physical activity program involves dietary problems in keeping 

teen-agers up to weight. Mrs. Mary VandeWeghe and her sixteen year 

old son, Ernest, consult with Miss Marguerite Vollmer, health instructor, 
on problems of diet. 


the degree of severity of the defect indi- 
cated by the doctor’s findings. One form 
is for those without defect, which cautions 
parents not to take the school examination 
as complete assurance that all is well, and 
urging that occasional consultations be 
held with the family physician. The second 
is for minor defects urging further exam- 
ination by the family physician. The third 
states that in the interest of the child, 
some immediate attention is necessary if 
the child is not already under proper 
treatment. 

All reports are mailed to the parent, and 
those with defects are followed up. A 
second letter is provided for this purpose 
and, if there is no answer, a visit by the 
nurse-teacher then becomes necessary. If 
the situation seems to warrant it, courteous 
insistence follows. Thus the teaching and 
administrative forces converge upon those 
cases where the health of the child is en- 
dangered by neglect. 

Parents and the public have been in- 
formed as to the program. An effort has 
been made to enlist public support of the 
health objectives and to make closer exam- 
ination of the child a family obligation. 
Difficult situations have occasionally been 
created by causing a child to be referred 
to the physician when the symptoms noted 
proved of little importance, or in error, 
but these times are rare and this risk is 
worth taking. Generally, parents have been 
grateful for the caution and consideration 
which prompted the school’s suggestion. 
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Paralleling this work, the dental hygien- 
ist inspects the teeth of every child and 
sends a report to the parents by mail, 
indicating the findings and with the same 
routine of follow-up. It was the results 
achieved in the dental work that first 
pointed the way in all health supervision 
to the general program developed during 
the past two years. 

Progress shown by the following per- 
centage data indicates what can be done. 
In 1938, only 16 per cent had responded 
to reports by having dental work done. In 
June, 1944, 97 per cent of all children 
found to have dental defects went away on 
vacation with teeth properly treated. 

In matters of general health, the per 
cent reported as properly treated in the 
1943-44 school year was 91 per cent. This 
was accomplished in spite of shortage of 
doctors and with a greatly increased num- 
ber of home visits necessary for other than 
remedial reasons. 


Health Teaching 


Teaching proper health habits has been 
a regular subject of the elementary school 
program for many years. 

In accordance with the new state regula- 
tions regarding health teaching in the sec- 
ondary school program, all pupils of the 
junior and senior high schools were sched- 
uled for a regular health class each week 
during the past year. Work was divided 
according to interests and ability of pupils. 
During the period of introduction, it has 
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been necessary to sweep over wide areas 
of subject matter, but as the classes pro- 
gress, each year’s work will dovetail into 
the total program so that all pupils who 
graduate will have covered a full range of 
health information and will have to pass 
a comprehensive examination. 

While the subject is taught in classes, 
there is a great need for much personalized 
instruction. Each boy and girl is inter- 
viewed by the teacher, at the beginning 
of the year, in order to take inventory of 
individual health habits and status. Each 
student has as a part of his year’s assign- 
ment the task of attempting to eliminate 
poor health habits and of strengthening 
good ones. New and necessary additional 
health behavior patterns are established 
as goals. Those students in need of special 
help have frequent individual conferences. 
At the end of the year, final conferences 
are arranged for checkup of progress. Part 
of the student’s evaluation will be con- 
cerned with his or her ability to improve. 
Here, as in no other field, it is not so much 
what is known as in the application of 
knowledge to conduct. 

Conferences and classes are designed to 
give the student information and inspire 
him to achieve the maximum health status 
possible. It is hoped that improved habits 
will carry over into adult life. At the same 
time, strict confidence is maintained. 


Physical Development 

The secondary school program of physi- 
cal activity has changed from one in which 
the major emphasis was upon the teaching 
of games and leisure-time recreational 
activities, to one in which vigorous work 
and exercise has served to develop the 
necessary stamina for wartime needs. 

Using the physical fitness index pre- 
pared by the New York State War Coun- 
cil, in cooperation with the Department of 
Health and Physical Education, boys were 
given daily workouts to build up body 
muscles. 





Close coordination of effort is a key factor in a 
sound health program. Left to right, Miss Mary 
Green, Guidance Adviser; Miss Regina McDon- 
ough, Dental Hygiene Teacher; Miss Marguerite 
Vollmer, Hygiene Teacher; Mrs. Tina O. Smith, 
Nurse Teacher; and Mr. Edward J. Flynn, Direc- 
tor of Health and Physical Education; confer on 
health problems of individual pupils. 
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Visual materials are used in teaching of health and hygiene on the 
junior high level. Mrs. Ruth Holst and Mr. Leon Sayre study a chest 
X-ray in preparation of a lesson on safeguards against tuberculosis. 


At first, the change was not well received 
by many of the boys. Neither youth nor a 
few parents could understand why time 
formerly devoted to sports was taken for 
hard and sometimes dull work. Parents 
and youth soon began to note and develop 
a pride in achievement and the boys found 
in time that it really did help them in their 
sports program, too. As many became pro- 
ficient it was possible to continue both the 
body building and sports program in the 
time formerly given to sports alone. 

The standard obstacle course was estab- 
lished on the athletic field and required 
of all boys physically able. During the 
year just closed 90 per cent of all boys 
were able to qualify for ‘Excellent’? and 
“Superior” awards on this course. Results 
in the other standardized were 
equally satisfactory. 

The obstacle course is a one-hundred- 
yard run and includes running between 
stakes set in an irregular pattern, crawling 
under wire, scaling an eight-foot wall, 
jumping a broad ditch, running the top of 
an irregular wall, running up and leaping 
from a high ramp, thence to the finish line. 
There are standardized time ratings for 
boys of different ages, and ratings are 
given according to age and for the time 
it took the boys to complete the course. 

The real pay-off has come when gradu- 
ates who have been trained under this 
program for two years have entered mili- 
tary service or gone into the special college 
military-training courses. Some who rated 


tests 


only a little above average in Oceanside 
have been able to achieve high ratings in 
competition with those from other com- 
munities. From many word has come back 
that they found their training a great help. 

The girls’ program has followed the 
state course paralleling that of the boys’. 
Free from the pressure of interscholastic 
competition, members of the staff were 
able to provide a program of individual 
conferences and small group activities that 
produced good work with full student co- 
operation. By planned exercise in classes, 
and an extensive program of self-directed 
afterschool leisure-time activities, the girls’ 
program has become a truly constructive 
force for the stability and physical fitness 
of all. 

Looking Forward 

When the end of the war comes, and 
schools return to a peacetime program, it 
is hoped that we may retain the strong, 
vigorous elements of health and_ physical 
body building developed during the war 
years. We hope to go forward to achieve 
higher goals’ in these respects as_ the 
younger children come on into the senior 
high school with the benefit of their better 
elementary training now in effect. 

We want our graduates to be physically, 
as well as mentally, fit for whatever the 
difficult years ahead may call upon them 
to endure. In this, we have the strong sup- 
port of our State Education Department 
and the understanding of people of the 
school district. 
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Teachers for Postwar Schools 


Lieut. H. M. Lafferty, U.S.N.R.* 


Present successes abroad point to the 
school’s early return to a position of recog- 
nized importance, a position which has 
been obscured by the war. It is necessary, 
therefore, that boards of education and 
school superintendents re-examine their 
school programs in order to insure that 
public education is ready to do its part 
in the postwar world. In such a re-exami- 
nation the policies of teacher selection and 
placement should come in for careful 
attention. 

The responsibilities of school adminis- 
trators for selecting teachers after this war 
will be tremendous. Several reasons ac- 
count for why this is so. Among these are 
the following: 


1. The School As an Active 
Social Agent 


The schools will play an active role in 
postwar conversion plans. The nature and 
extent of the part the schools will play 
are subjects for debate. In general, the 
controversies, however, deal with how 
much and what kind of a part the schools 
will play rather than whether or not the 
schools will be involved. It appears to be 
generally agreed that the schools are com- 
mitted to a participant’s role. 

There is a growing realization that this 
country has reached a point in its socio- 
economic-political development where some 
positive effort shall have to be put forth 
if its democratic way of life is to be pre- 
served. The principle of “let nature take 
its course’ seems to be running out as this 
country moves out of the “boy wonder” 
class and takes on the complexities of ma- 
turity. This means, of course, that serious 
social thinking becomes a daily order of 
the day for every thinking individual. 
Leaving the job to others or reflecting 
upon the common good only when it is 
convenient to do so can no longer suffice. 

Out of this condition has come some 
doubt, some cynicism, and a great deal 
of uncertainty as individuals attempt the 
transition. There is nothing to suggest that 
such feelings and attitudes will grow less 
numerous or intense in the near future. 
There will be many who will look to the 
schools for enlightenment, for assistance 
in evaluating values, and for help in for- 
mulating some defendable answers. Ques- 
tions which will arise will include prob- 
lems which relate to governmental owner- 
ship, ethics governing the exercise of the 
secret ballot, the growing obscurity of the 
link connecting the individual with his 
political representatives, the relations of 
labor and capital, the future of private 
enterprise, freedom of the press, etc. It 
will take more than enthusiasm to get 
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teachers over such substantial hurdles as 
these. 

In accepting social responsibilities made 
necessary by the changing social scene 
there are at least two types of teachers 
which the public schools should studiously 
avoid: 

1. Those teachers who cannot accept 
the principle that academic offerings have 
direct social significance and application. 
This condition may be due to such factors 
as (a) inadequate professional preparation, 
(6) excessive social timidity, or (c) an 
avowed allegiance to the autocratic tenets 
of traditional education. In any case, the 
product represents a type of intellectual 
frigidity —a characteristic which public 
education can ill afford to encourage. 

2. Those teachers who, while capable 
enough, are too ardent in their acceptance 
of social responsibility. For this last 
named group there is no dividing line 
between teacher and crusader. Result, 
what passes as teaching is often but a re- 
flection of extremely partisan beliefs. 





2. The Impact of the War Experiences 
of Students . 


The return to the classroom of boys 
and girls now in the armed services or in 
defense jobs is going to make many a poor 
teacher wish he had chosen a less hazard- 
ous occupation. The same can be said for 
school administrators who have selected 
their teachers neither wisely nor well. 

The force of world-wise war veterans 
will be felt most keenly at the posthigh 
school level. There, teachers will face a 
challenge never before encountered. 
Downy-cheeked boys will be present with 
travel experiences that will make a Cook’s 
Tour advertising booklet sound as interest- 
ing as the traditional theme on fire pre- 
vention. Using as a nucleus the experi- 
ences which in the short space of months 
have given provincials a bit of cosmopoli- 
tanism, teachers of tomorrow’s schools 
will find no difficulty in discovering ways 
and means of anchoring classroom teach- 
ings. Not each and every one of these 
youths will have added considerably to 
the maturity of his feeling and thinking. 
(To some, the distillate of the experiences 
derived from service in the battle areas 
will be summed up in a single significant 
sentence: “The world owes me a living.’’) 
Some will have grown, however, and it is 
for them the teacher must do more than 
reiterate well-worn homilies. 

The lower high school grades also will 
find students with broadened horizons. 
This will be due for the most part to their 
part- and full-time work in defense activ- 
ities, in other civilian businesses which 
normally use adult employees exclusively, 
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and in various types of volunteer work 
related to the war effort. The experiences 
and impressions acquired by these young- 
sters will give rise to interests and curiosi- 
ties which will demand an immediate 
hearing. } 

The teacher of the liberal arts and the 
teacher of the severely practical or voca- 
tional subjects —both will be affected. 
From the liberal-arts standpoint, the ex- 
periences which many youths have en- 
countered have opened new avenues of 
thinking and feeling or have intensified 
previous attitudes and beliefs or both. If 
these students are to be met with an over- 
dose of platitudes, social quackery, and 
academic pedantry, they may grow restive. 
It is up to the American schools to see 
that the stimulus of wartime experiences 
is utilized to the fullest. To allow this 
stimulus to waste away through neglect, 
indifference, or sheer ignorance is to ignore 
the single best approach to improving the 
quality of the individual’s social conscious- 
ness and sense of individual and group 
responsibility. Instead of being on his way 
out, as some soothsayers are predicting, 
the teacher of the general education sub- 
jects is facing his greatest opportunity to 
re-establish the social worth of an en- 
lightened citizenry. 

For the teacher of the vocational sub- 
jects, these youths will have purposefulness 
which only comes from hand-to-hand 
dealings with earning a livelihood. For an 
individual with limited vocational training 
there are few better incentives to learning 
more about a trade than that of attempt- 
ing to compete on equal terms with per- 
sons who are better trained and more pro- 
ficient. The consideration of possible occu- 
pational opportunities, the final choice of 
a vocation, and the study of the skills and 
informations necessary to achieve pro- 
ficiency in the field finally selected — all 
will be approached with added vigor and 
objectivity. The abilities of teachers of 
this work must be equal to the improved 
quality of the students’ demands. 


3. The Return of Teachers Now 
Employed in War Work 


Many of the better prepared teachers 
have found. their way into the armed 
forces or into some form of vital war work. 
The return of these teachers to the schools 
will, of course, be of tremendous benefit. 
The quality of their teaching cannot help 
but be aided by their firsthand experiences 
and observations. There is more to it, 
however, than just sitting back and wait- 
ing for demobilization orders to send the 
teacher back to his old job. 

For example, some of the teachers lost 
to the war effort are lost permanently. 
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Just how large this figure will be is not 
known. If current questionnaire studies of 
war veterans’ postwar vocational plans 
have any validity, however, the number 
who will not re-enter teaching upon re- 
turning to civilian life will be considerable. 
This decision is, in part, the result of in- 
terests in other occupations developed 
since entering the armed services. Most of 
this change of mind is due to a dissatis- 
faction with the small salaries paid teach- 
ers coupled with an opportunity to get 
into something better. It is fairly safe to 
assume that the teacher now engaged in 
war work who, after the war, returns 
voluntarily to the classroom is actuated 
by something other than the profit mo- 
tive. Unless, of course, the return is the 
result of being caught in the demobiliza- 
tion machinery and’ thus delayed in re- 
turning to civilian status until employ- 
ment opportunities in other fields have 
disappeared. Under these circumstances 
“voluntary” return to teaching takes on 
a new meaning. 

For some time now, considerable dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed over the 
lack of men teachers. In 1918 only 14 
per cent of the public schools’ teaching 
staff were men. By 1941 this percentage 
figure had moved up to 20 per cent — 
one male teacher out of every five. Unless 
some real effort is put forth on the part 
of school boards and their administrators 
to induce returning war veterans who are 
teachers to return to their teaching posi- 
tions and other capable men to consider 
teaching as a lifetime career, there is 
little hope that the future will be any im- 
provement over the past. 

Boards of education are inclined to play 
a waiting game when it comes to employ- 
ing men teachers. Through experience they 
have learned that in times of general un- 
employment the relative security of teach- 
ing positions attracts men to the profes- 
sion in some numbers. The fact that the 
quality of teaching obtained under such 
conditions is necessarily low, and that 
there is a general scramble to leave teach- 
ing when other jobs open up — all of this 
has made little impression. For reasons 
unknown, persons charged with staffing 
public school faculties have been extremely 
reluctant to go out and openly induce the 
type of individual they want to consider 
teaching as a career. 

Today, all educational institutions al- 
ready are finding themselves with a siz- 
able list of postwar responsibilities. And 
the end is not yet in sight. Public educa- 
tion has asked for some of these respon- 
sibilities; others have been the result of 
silent acquiescence on the part of the 
schools; still other responsibilities have 
been thrust upon these institutions with 
all the finality of an ultimatum. Regard- 
less of their origin, these responsibilities 
have been passed on to the schools and 
so labeled. If the schools are to live up 
to these obligations they cannot ignore 


any and all means for (a) recalling all 
capable teachers now lost to war work, 
and (6) gaining the ear of other capable 
young men and women whose abilities are 
sorely needed in carrying on the profes- 
sion’s work. The timidity which has char- 
acterized previous efforts of school admin- 
istrators along this line must give way to 
positive, definite action. The logic of base- 
ball managers: “If you cannot beat them, 
sign them up,” is not inimical to the best 
interests of public school employment 
policies. 


4. Removal of War Emergency 
Teachers 


Unqualified teachers, whose presence in 
the classroom is made possible by the 
issuance of temporary certificates or other 
reasons aimed at combating teacher short- 
ages, present a problem that will not re- 
solve itself easily. Existing legislative 
enactments which seek to protect the jobs 
of men called to war will not entirely free 
local boards of education and superintend- 
ents from considerable pressure to retain 
these emergency teachers long after the 
need for their services has passed. The 
same largess of heart that brought these 
unqualified teachers into the classroom 
will be expected to prevail in keeping 
them there. The fact that this largess of 
heart was one of necessity, in many cases, 
will be dismissed as being irrelevant and 
immaterial. The combating of such pres- 
sures is a responsibility which employing 
officials cannot take lightly. The best in- 
terests of the majority must win out if 
public education is to accomplish what will 
be expected of it. 


5. The Postwar Responsibilities 
of Public Education 


As previously mentioned, the postwar 
school will have its job cut out. This will 
include the education and training of re- 
turning servicemen, the offerings of the 
liberal arts, improved methods of handling 
the modern languages, greater use of visual 
and auditory instructional aids, greater 
opportunities for practicing the art and 
the science of democratic learning, better 
working relationships between home and 
school, more adequate consideration of 
community needs and interests, etc. These 
and related responsibilities demand the 
best in the way of teaching personnel. 

For example, there is the matter of ob- 
taining teachers for new additions to the 
school’s program of studies — new courses 
and new subject matter made necessary 
by popular demand and social need. Some- 
times, the business of introducing new 
offerings has overshadowed the importance 
of choosing teachers capable of getting out 
of such offerings all that was intended. 
This frequently explains why new courses 
fail to come up to expectations, why the- 
ory and practice oftentimes seem so 
incompatible. 

After this war schools will experience 
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considerable experimentation with new 
courses along with revisions of traditional 
offerings. Some of this will be the result 
of a felt need for change on the part of the 
school; some will be due to pressures 
exerted by interested minority groups out- 
side the profession. In either case, the best 
interest of both the community and the 
cause of education will be served in pro. 
portion to the promptness with which 
these new and revised offerings are cor- 
rectly discovered to the worth-while or 
worthless. There is little to be gained in 
allowing worthless courses to die a linger- 
ing death or in causing worth-while courses 
to wait around for recognition long over- 
due. A careful selection of the teachers 
who man these offerings must be rigidly 
adhered to if novelties are to be quickly 
and accurately identified as such. Else the 
school may find itself prostituted by the 
very quality which should be one of edu- 
cation’s greatest assets —a willingness to 
submit to scientific experimentation and 
to abide by the results thus obtained. 

At the same time, boards of education 
and school superintendents must develop 
a sales resistance to the social nostrums 
which opportunities and selfish interest 
groups will attempt to market. Resistance, 
too, must be directed against the efforts 
of those who would saddle public educa- 
tion with responsibilities it cannot possibly 
meet. 


In Conclusion 


In accepting the principle that the pub- 
lic school can be only as capable as are 
its teachers, employing officials must be 
equal to the occasion. It will not be enough 
that a teacher applicant be pretty, deserv- 
ing, need the job, or have a father who 
is a power in the community. If the thesis 
of the best person for the job cannot pre- 
vail in institutions best qualified to make 
democracy work, it cannot hope to prevail 
in situations less favorably located. Osten- 
sibly, this nation is committed to preserv- 
ing and improving the democratic way of 
life. A logical nominee for helping make 
this task easier is the public school. Staff 
this institution with teachers unable to live 
up to this objective and all our public 
utterances to the contrary are a waste of 
time. 

It long has been a practice of some 
school officials to regard the hiring of 
teachers as a kind of accolade. The meri- 
torious services which prompt such reward 
have not always been defined clearly. The 
fact that the applicant “needs the job” or 
“wants the job” frequently has turned the 
tide in reaching a decision. The job of 
staffing the postwar school can have no 
place for sentimentality. Much as the av- 
erage educator may despise the term, he 
knows that he is going to have to be cold 
blooded in his determination of teacher 
applicants’ fitness for employment. Boards 
of education are even more inclined to be 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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General Exterior View, School, Rushville, Nebraska. — Meginnis & Schaumberg, Architects, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


A Rural Elementary Schoolhouse 


The true test of a school building is its 
efficient use in the instruction of a group of 
children who find in the classrooms and other 
areas, safety and comfort and conditions con- 
ducing to happy learning. From the standpoint 
of the school administration the building must 
meet the further test of satisfactory adminis- 
tration and last, but not least, economy in 
operation and maintenance. 

A building which meets all these tests and 
which deserves consideration as late as five 
years after its dedication is the Cravath 
Elementary School at Rushville, Neb. The 
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School, Rushville, Nebraska. — Meginnis & Schaumberg, 
Architects, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Paul D. Haynie 


building forms the third unit of a community 
school group which includes a high school and 
a vocational-agriculture-and-shop building — 
all centrally located and heated from a central 
power plant. 

A modern school building represents the use 
of a vast amount of knowledge and experience 
taken from widely differing fields of human 
activity. Many of these experiences are 
apparently antagonistic toward educational 
progress. To be successful for modern instruc- 
tional purposes, the plans for a school build- 
ing must exemplify numerous principles of 






school administration, organization, and phi- 
losophy. The design of the Cravath School 
building tends toward modernistic, developed 
in red brick, with shades varying into deep 
red, purple, and buff, with Silverdale stone- 
work. Facing the east, this building enjoys 
east light in all classrooms. The kindergarten 
receives additional light from the south bay 
windows. 

Glass brick is used in the walls at the ends 
of both corridors. Structural steel, concrete, 
and brick are the chief materials used in the 
construction. A  15-year-bonded pitch-and- 
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School, Rushville, Nebraska. 
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Upper left: a typical classroom. Upper right: a corridor. Lower left: the playroom is arranged for indoor play 
and assembly purposes. Lower right: the kindergarten. 


gravel roof has been used. All classrooms and 
corridors have plaster walls in which a natural 
red-orange sand is used, leaving a permanent 
cream-color effect. Metal lath is used through- 
out. 

Corridors and toilet-room floors are of tan 
terrazzo. Yellow glazed, double-sized brick 
have been used to a height of four feet in the 
corridor walls and extended to a height of six 
feet in the toilet-room walls. The stairways 
are of terrazzo, with an ornamental iron bal- 
ustrade and oak hand railings. All hardware is 
of bronze finish. 

The playroom which is not a gymnasium, 
is 32 by 60 feet in size, and is used for 
a physical-education program, from _ the 
kindergarten through the eighth grade. It 
is also used for lunch and play purposes 
during the noon hour, and when the weather 
is bad. Direct connection by a doorway at 
each end of the room gives access to shower 
facilities, which are available in the boys’ 
and girls’ toilet rooms. 

The teachers’ rest room and health room 
is combined and is furnished with wicker 
chairs, studio couch, desk telephone, wash- 
bowl, and mirror. A first-aid cabinet contains 
all the necessary medical equipment and 
supplies. 

Floodlights have been placed outside the 
north and southwest corners of the building 
so that a full program of daytime and evening 
supervised recreation may be developed in 
favorable weather. 

Sanitary installation includes heavy-duty 





procelain toilets, urinals, and recessed drink- 
ing fountains. 

All woodwork and doors are of solid oak, 
with a clear varnish finish. The conveniences 
have been carefully planned and located to 
provide adequate equipment of suitable size. 
Drinking fountains and toilets are child size. 

Every classroom contains the following fea- 
tures: (1) Venetian blinds on all windows, 
which affords the proper light control; (2) 
Medart teacher-controlled lockers; (3) teach- 
er’s cabinet adjacent to the lockers; (4) built- 
in book spaces for library facilities in each 
classroom; (5) slate blackboard areas held to 
a minimum, with a maximum of cork tack- 
board; (6) a loud-speaker public-address sys- 
tem in all rooms; (7) electric outlets for 
heating plates, visual education, and other 
electrical equipment; (8) daylight type light- 
ing fixtures hung from the ceilings to provide 
soft daylight effect for night time or dark 
days; (9) radiators painted cream color to 
harmonize with the walls and hung on wall 
brackets, to facilitate cleaning and sweeping; 
(10) window ventilator holders of sheet iron, 
with plate glass deflectors for ventilation: 
(11) all floors, except kindergarten, of first 
quality northern maple. 

The kindergarten floor is covered with lino- 
leum. In the space created by the projecting 
of the bay window, is a built-in aquarium of 
light-blue terrazzo. Inlaid in the linoleum are 
an inlaid star and a game circle, and nursery 
rhyme figures in all bright and contrasting 
colors. A washroom and toilet, equipped with 


special fixtures for little folks, is accessible 
from the room. Fairy tale characters are parts 
of the wall decorations. 

Throughout, one finds the structure im- 
pressive for its simplicity of design, fully 
utilitarian for instructional activities, harmo- 
nious in its color scheme, devoid of the usual 
fire hazards, and economical in construction 
and operation. 

Superintendent Paul D. Haynie worked 
very closely with architects Meginnis and 
Schaumberg, of Lincoln, Neb., in the planning 
and construction of this building. 

The total cost of construction and equip- 
ment was $54,689.12 of which $23,535 was 
contributed by PWA. The building has been 
appropriately named in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. D. Cravath, who gave the school 
district $25,000 specifically for the purpose 
of retiring the bonds. Mr. R. B. Baker, who 
was chairman of the board of education, de- 
voted much time and effért in working with 
the architects and superintendent. 
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PLANNING FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
Increased funds for school construction should be 
made available immediately after the war. Addi- 
tional school buildings will be needed and much 
replacement of old school plants is indicated. School 
boards should develop plans for postwar construc 
tion and should ask the assistance of the staff of 
the state boards of education in their preparation 
for new school construction.— Albert 1. Prince, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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A School Board Convention Must Have — 


Real Things to Talk About 


Harlan L. Hagman 


The school-board members should have 
attended the county meeting but only part 
of them did. Some newly-elected board mem- 
bers attended with the idea of finding out 
what school boards did in other districts. 
Some board members who had attended be- 
fore attended again. More members should 
have been there. 

The first speaker told the group that the 
war was long, hard, and bitter. The second 
speaker pointed out that education was the 
foundation of democracy. The third speaker 
said that the school-board members of the 
nation were making a great contribution to 
the welfare of the nation. They must not 
falter in the face of problems to come. It was 
a splendid speech and everyone felt inspired 
to do a better job. On the whole, it was a 
pleasant evening. 

During the same week in which the meeting 
was held, several boards were studying the 
problems of their districts. Here are a few: 


Some Typical Problems 

High winds had damaged a schgol building 
and the board was concerned about insurance 
protection against other emergencies. 

The aging school custodian of the Forest 
Avenue School had fallen from a ladder. The 
board members of District 75 were studying 
the responsibility of the district in such 
accidents. 

During the same week, a school child had 
broken his arm while playing on the school 
playground, and the parents were threatening 
to sue the school district. 

Boys playing ball at another school were 
running over the Victory garden of the people 
living next to the school. Relations were 
strained. 

District 31, in the face of the teacher short- 
age, was willing to dispense with the services 
of the fourth-grade teacher, but hesitated to 
do so because board members were uncertain 
about the state tenure law. 

The former principal of Cherry Hill School 
was returning from the South Pacific, a one- 
armed war casualty. Should he be given his 
former job, or another one, or should he be 
told that he would be given consideration as 
soon as some vacancy occurred? 

Another school faced a cold winter unless 
the heating plant could be repaired. 

Bentwood school board was searching for 
a new superintendent and was finding a war- 
time scarcity in the kind of man desired. 

Oak Heights School had a number of 
teachers who had been hired to fill vacancies 
during the war. Were these teachers under 
permanent tenure? 





A citizen was challenging the legality of a 
board action in canceling a contract. 

The Amestown board was looking wishfully 
toward the closed Amestown Training Base 
where sixty-four motion picture projectors 
were waiting for buyers. 

The isolated Walton and West Hill schools 
were closed for lack of teachers and there 
were no buses to take the children to the 
next town. 

In Longsville, two American Legionnaires 
offered their services in organizing military 
drill for boys in junior high school each day 
from four to six. , 

A local USO requested the use of the 
junior-high-school gymnasium for entertain- 
ment of soldiers each Saturday night. 

Three high-school girls were expelled on 
charges of delinquency and seven high-school 
boys were arrested for rioting after a football 
game. 


They Might Have Received Help 

The meeting of the school board members 
should have been attended by more of .the 
members. But school boards were busy that 
week trying to solve a thousand different 
problems the solutions to which were not to 
be found in a county meeting. 

They may have been wrong in not hunting 
answers to problems at that meeting. Though 
each community has its own problems, many 
communities have similar problems. Answers 
are never ready-made but many school dis- 
tricts might profit in hearing of the experience 
of one school in meeting a common problem. 

There will always be a need for the inspira- 
tional, informational talk which properly 
makes up a part of any convention program. 
And national conferences of school men must 
of necessity generalize many problems be- 
cause of the wide differences in regions repre- 
sented. State gatherings can come closer to 
stating and discussing local problems because 
the state law covers all. But county meetings 
bring together school boards affected by the 
same area problems and though the communi- 
ties represented may be quite different, some 
common ground will exist for discussion of 
district problems. 

Attendance at county meetings should be 
assured if both new and old school board 
members felt that the program would .offer 
assistance to school boards in doing their jobs. 

Topics for programs are many and those 
in charge of the meetings have wide areas to 
develop. Would not these areas be worth 
cultivating? 


Employment Practices 


How can we be sure that we have interviewed 
the best candidates? 
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How can we find the best teachers in a wartime 
shortage ? 

Should we go to a commercial teachers agency 
or to university gr college placement bureaus? 

How long a term should the contract call for? 

How much responsibility should be given the 
superintendent in hiring teachers? 

Are tenure laws good or bad? 

Should teachers be required to live in the 
school district ? 

Is long experience better than much college 
training? 

Are men better teachers than women and are 
married teachers better than single ones? 

Should we hire crippled war veterans? 

Who should interview candidates? . 


School Laws 


What can be done to enforce school attendance 
laws when war plants are hiring school age 
workers ? 

What accounting does the state require of 
school boards? 

Is the work certificate granted by the school 
district a good device? 

What teacher qualifications are set up by state 
law? 

What is the responsibility of school boards 
under teacher pension laws? 

What is the legal responsibility of the board or 
the individual member in accidents on school 
property ? 

Can a board member who is an architect ac- 
cept a contract from the school board to design 
a building? 

What state laws apply to the administration 
of school budgets and the overdrawing of budget 
items ? 

Can tax limitations be set aside in the case of 
individual school districts? 

Can board members vote themselves expense 
accounts ? 

What school legislation is being proposed? 


The School-Board Members’ Job 


How much responsibility does the board mem- 
ber have in the administration of the school? 

Should board members visit schools? 

Is the board member liable if the school suffers 
financial loss not covered by insurance? 

What is the relation of the county superin- 
tendent to individual city and rural school 
districts ? 

What is the correct business procedure of a 
board in session? 

Who must sign contracts? 

Should all voting be unanimous? 


Repair and Maintenance Practices 

How can we get repairs in wartime? 

Can we buy new equipment if we can find it 
and how do we get a priority? 

Will federal funds be available after the war 
for the building of schools? 

What is the job of the school custodian? 

What treatment is good for floors? 

Will there be enough oil for our heating plants? 

What kind of roofing is best? 

Where can we get trees and shrubs for school 
grounds? 

How can we keep unused boilers from rusting? 


Purchase and Supply 

How can we secure motion picture projectors, 
radios, mimeographs, athletic equipment, school 
furniture, shop equipment and other items from 
the army and navy training stations? 

Are there advantages in pooling our purchases 
and buying in large quantities? 

Where can we cut our expenses without cutting 
quality or quantity? What kind of inventory 
ought to be kept? 

Who should do the buying? 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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The Higher Court Held— 


A Glimpse of Some Recent School Decisions 


American school officials and teachers have 
more legal difficulties and require more of the 
attention of the lower and higher state courts 
than might be expected of so intelligent a 
group engaged in a basic social service. And 
yet, the records of the courts from the 
earliest establishment of school systems show 
a steady flow of litigation, much of it expen- 
sive and largely avoidable. A disturbing ele- 
ment is the fact that numerous cases repeat 
in slightly altered form the contentions of 
earlier cases, leading to the conclusion that 
there is a lack of understanding of the statu- 
tory law and a lamentable unfamiliarity with 
the findings of the courts. The following 
sampling of recent decisions is offered in the 
hope that it will encourage school officials to 
give some badly needed attention to school 
law. 

Law for Teachers 

In Aebli v. Board of Education of City 
and County of San Francisco, 145 P. (2d) 
601, reported May, 1944, the California 
supreme court held that a teacher’s status is 
that of an “employee” and the relation be- 
tween a teacher and the board of education 
is a relation arising out of contract. This, 
of course, means that the board is the legal 
employer of a teacher. 

However, the boards must conform their 
actions with their authority derived from 
valid state laws. For example, in Gof v. 
School Dist. of Borough of Shenandoah, 154 
Pa. Super. 239, the supreme court held that 
a teacher’s violation of school-board rule 
forbidding female teachers to marry is not 
a valid ground for termination of the 
teacher’s contract, since the board was not 
empowered to make such a rule. 

In Moyer v. Dunseith, 46 N. Y. S. (2d) 
360, reported May, 1944, the New York 
Court of Appeals held that a contributor to 
the Teachers’ Retirement System has the 
right to designate anyone a beneficiary of the 
reserve fund, providing a valid state law does 
not prohibit such designation. 


Teacher's Discharge Upheld 

Irrespective of laws which apparently 
authorize the employment of teachers for an 
indefinite term, yet the courts have held that 
the board may discharge any teacher for 
“good and valid” reasons. For illustration, in 
Ludwig v. Board of Education of Cincinnati, 
52 N. E. (2d) 765, it was shown that a 
teacher had been employed six years and held 
a continuing contract as authorized by the 
Ohio state law. He was notified that the 
’ superintendent of schools had recommended 
the termination of his continuing contract 
and that, pursuant to such recommendation, 
the charge was made by the board: that she 
had “persistently demonstrated an inability 


and incapacity correctly to interpret and 
safely to assume the responsibility and au- 
thority that properly belongs to a teacher, 
in association with a disciplinary control over 
school pupils.” The charge of the board 
continued with the explanation that the 
teacher had permitted two enlisted men of 
the United States Army “to assist her, and 
to an appreciable degree, to take over the 
punishment of two pupils of Bloom Junior 
High School, to the definite physical injury 
of both, such that one required the services 
of a physician and the other the services of 
a dentist.” 

Actually the teacher had had difficulty in 
maintaining good order and had decided that 
the assistance of the soldiers was necessary 
for her own protection. In view of these facts, 
and further because the state law provides 
that the board may terminate employment 
of teachers “for gross inefficiency or immor- 
ality” the higher court upheld the teacher’s 
discharge, and said: “The plaintiff’s right 
to continuous employment was not uncondi- 
tional.”. . . The fact is that we are dealing 
here not with a private contract, but with a 
public contract.” 

In Nixon-Clay College v. Woods, 176 S. W. 
(2d) 1015, reported April, 1944, the Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals held that the adminis- 
stration of the school laws and determination 
of whether students completing specified 
courses in certain institutions are eligible for 
teachers’ certificates involve the exercise of 
official discretion on the part of the school 
officials and may mot be regulated by the 
courts if the testimony proves that the school 
officials did not abuse their discretion and, 
also, that they acted in good faith and not 
in violation of valid state laws. 

In State ex rel. Angle v. City of Knoxville, 
176 S. W. (2d) 801, reported April, 1944, 
it was shown that the board of education had 
for some 12 years issued a certificate of 
qualification to a certain teacher. A law pro- 
hibited employment of teachers who are not 
American citizens. The board discharged the 
teacher who appealed to the Tennessee su- 
preme court on the contention he had a 
legal right to continue as a teacher because 
he was employed before the passage of the 
law. However, the higher court held that the 
discharge was legal. 


School Board’s Authority 

In Goff v. School Dist. of Borough of 
Shenandoah, 35 A. (2d) 900, reported May, 
1944, the Pennsylvania court of appeals held 
that school boards may legally adopt and 
enforce such reasonable rules governing the 
management of their affairs and the conduct 
of teachers and other employees as may be 
proper when based upon valid state laws. 
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In Aebli v. Board of Education of City and 
County of San Francisco, 145 P. (2d) 601, 
reported May, 1944, the California supreme 
court held that the board of education usually 
possesses the power to reduce salaries of 
teachers provided there is a reasonable basis 
for such a reduction and the reduction is not 
the result of an unreasonable, arbitrary, or 
capricious act. In other words, a valid re- 
duction of salaries must be based upon valid 
state laws which expressly or impliedly give 
the board this power. 

In Board of Supervisors of Chesterfield 
County v. Chesterfield County School Board, 
28 S. E. (2d) 698, 182 Va. 266, reported 
May, 1944, the Virginia higher court held 
that state laws are valid which authorize 
school boards to control all school funds and 
award exclusive jurisdiction to expend funds 
set apart by law for school purposes. 

In Board of Education of City of Durham, 
223 N. C. 763, reported April, 1944, the 
supreme court of North Carolina held that 
the unreasonableness of a school board’s rule 
is a judicial question. However, the board is 
the final authority if it acts in good faith and 
adopts rules not clearly arbitrary or un- 
reasonable and not in clear violation of a 
state law. This higher court also held that 
no court will consider whether or not a school 
board’s rules are wise or expedient nor inter- 
fere with the exercise of a school trustees’ 
sound discretion in matters which they are 
authorized .to perform by valid laws. 


Law of School Discipline 

In recent years the higher state courts 
have consistently held that the primary pur- 
pose of a state statute providing for compul- 
sory education of children and providing for 
appointment of an attendance officer is to 
secure attendance at school of all children 
between specified ages. Under circumstances 
where certain children are too poor to be 
able to comply with such a law, the Indiana 
state supreme court held that a state law is 
valid which provides for temporary aid for 
schoolbooks, shoes, and clothing to school 
children of impecunious parents. In State 
ex rel. School City of Crawfordsville v. Union 
Civil Tp. of Montgomery County, 53 N. E. 
(2d) 159, reported May, 1944, the Indiana 
court held that the term “temporary aid,” as 
used in a state statute authorizing a city to 
furnish temporary aid for schoolbooks, shoes, 
and clothing to school children of impecuni- 
ous parents, is intended to cover all aid as 
might be necessary. 

In Commonwealth v. Conte, 35 A. (2d) 
742, reported April, 1944, the Pennsylvania 
superior court held that school authorities 
are not authorized to require students to 
participate in flag salute, if they refuse to do 
so upon religion belief as “Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses.” In this case a mother was convicted 
by a lower court because she instructed her 
son not to salute the flag. The higher court 
reversed the conviction, and said that the 
school officials had no valid authority to so 
act. 
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Law of Injuries 

In Hough v. Orleans Elementary School 
Dist. of Humboldt County, Calif., 144 P. 
(2d) 383, it was shown that an 11-year-old 
school boy was seriously injured when he 
ran into a flag pole. Through his parents he 
sued the school district to recover damages. 
The California supreme court refused to hold 
the school district liable and said that school 
authorities are required to use only ordinary 
care in maintaining school property. In other 
words, school officials are not required to 
anticipate that children might run into so 
conspicuous an object as a flag pole. The 
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court explained further that failure of school 
officials to place a guard or shield over the 
end of the bolt, which extended out about 
two inches from a brace on the flag pole, is 
not negligence. 

In Hunter v. Boyd, 28 S. E. (2d) 412, 
reported March, 1944, all of the passengers 
transported on a school bus were children. 
The standard of care required of the driver 
comprehends a high degree of vigilance. This 
court also held that although a school bus 
driver is not required to get out of the bus 
and direct or escort children across the 
road, yet he is not relieved from responsi- 
bility of selecting a reasonably proper place 


4) 


for the unloading of his passenger pupils. 

In other words, if a child is injured as a 
result of negligence on the part of the driver, 
the child’s parents may sue and recover 
damages from the bus driver. 

In Noreck v. Fronczak, 45 N.Y.S. (2d) 
34, reported April, 1944, it was shown that 
a child fell on a fire escape. Her parents sued 
the school board for damages for the per- 
sonal injuries sustained by the child. How- 
ever, the New York Court of Appeals refused 
to hold the school board liable because the 
testimony proved that the school board had 
exercised “ordinary” care to maintain the 
fire escape in a reasonably safe condition. 


What Is the Place of United States 
History in Secondary Schools? 


J. Norwood Baker and Benjamin J. Novak* 


Some months ago, the principal of an urban 
secondary school found himself involved in a 
spirited discussion on the part played by 
tradition in developing love of country, loyal- 
ty to our ideals, and respect for great names 
and places that have set milestones in our 
progress as a nation. 

All participants in the discussion concurred 
that it was probably of greater importance 
to be familiar with the struggle to develop 
a strong banking system than to know who 
fought in the Mexican War; or to trace the 
westward march of the trail and railroad 
than to know who said “Don’t give up the 
ship.” The idea persists, however: Is it not 
essential to have some residue of salient 
facts remain from the study of American 
history? Should there be a series of recalls 
involving great men and great issues? Many 
modern educators give the impression of over- 
looking this consideration. 

An outcome of the discussion was the 
growth of a curiosity on the part of the prin- 
cipal to sample the factual background in 
American history of his entire student body. 
To satisfy this curiosity he drew up a brief 
quiz. No attempt was made to develop an 
elaborate or finished instrument, nor was 
there contemplated detailed analysis or am- 
bitious generalization. The more recent in- 
tense interest in this field as manifested by 
the current flood of discussion centered upon 
the findings of the New York Times survey’ 
led to the thought that this much more 
limited study might find some general 
interest. 

The test, as may be seen, consisted of 
thirty items, to be answered by a single name 
or sentence. It was administered to 1253 
students, all on the same day. The examina- 
tion was drawn up by the principal himself, 





"Instructors, Philadelphia High Schools. 
"New York Times Magazine, Sunday, April 4, 1943. 
7000 freshman students in 36 colleges and universities. 


and was administered without any notice or 
preparation whatever on the part of teachers 
or students. The time allotment was 30 
minutes. 

The student group possessed a distribution 
of intelligence quotients comparable to that 
found in the usual comprehensive secondary 
school. None of the pupils, however, were 
pursuing academic or other college prepara- 
tory curriculums. Approximately 75 per cent 
of the individuals were boys. The grades in- 
cluded were 10, 11, and 12. 

All students are required to take social 
studies during all of their three years at the 
school. Among the topics considered in social 
studies are: the Industrial Revolution, eco- 
nomics, labor problems, conservation, gov- 
ernment, the American Revolution, the 
United States Constitution. There was no 
course in. United States history as such. 

The average number of correct responses 
for the 1253 students taking the test was 
15.5 out of a possible 30. The freshmen 
(grade 10) averaged slightly more than 14 
correct, and the seniors a fraction over 17. 
The scores ranged from 0 to 29. Twelve 
individuals made a mark of zero or one; 
while 16 students attained a score of 28 or 29. 

The responses for selected questions were 
analyzed and tabulated. 

More than one fourth, or 343 of the 1253 
persons taking the test, failed on the question 
asking which forces were opposed in the 
Battle of Lexington. The most common in- 
correct responses were to the effect that the 
United States opposed Japan or Germany. 
There was evidently some confusion with the 
modern aircraft carrier of the same name, 
many of, the students evidently being unaware 
that it is customary to name such ships after 
famous battles in American history. 

The response to the item on the countries 
opposed at Bataan was correct in more than 
96 per cent of the cases. There is undoubtedly 


demonstrated in this connection the far- 
reaching influence of the newspaper, radio, 
and motion picture. 


ANALYSIS OF SCORES ON SELECTED ITEMS 
(Number of Correct Responses) 


Total for 
School 
Per 
Item No. Cent 
1. What forces were opposed at the Battle 
eS RRR OA eS Pipes 910 72.6 
2. What forces were opposed at the Battle 
OE DORIREE: a ooh saccivedeors be tauseiees 1206 96.2 
3. What forces were opposed at the Battle 
Oe SE 7 nad os hae de ened 998 79.6 
4. What issue was settled by the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation? ................. 543 43.3 


5. What famous man in American history 

is usually associated with Valley Forge?.. 1229 98.1 
6. What famous man in American history 

is usually associated with the Treaty of 

VORONET  p bde hbas 0b c0ec0.0ed ook eeee 318 25.4 


More than one fifth of the individuals did 
not know the confronting groups at the Battle 
of Gettysburg. The majority of the erroneous 
replies indicated that the contending powers 
were Great Britain and the United States. 

Only one fourth of the group correctly 
identified Woodrow Wilson with the Treaty 
of Versailles. Many students associated the 
document with Pershing or Napoleon. Con- 
sidering the attention paid to the treaty in 
current world affairs, the large proportion of 
failure on this item occasioned some surprise. 

Studies similar to the one just outlined 
have aroused violent controversy over the 
amount and quality of teaching of United 
States history in our schools. The claim is 
made that most students are graduated from 
our schools without having had any adequate 
or systematic instruction in American history. 
It is asserted that the newer social studies 
are forcing out this instruction. Criticism is 
made also of the quality of instruction. In 
opposition it is argued that there is adequate 
instruction in American history, both in qual- 
ity and amount, and that factual information 
alone does not necessarily indicate a grasp of 
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AMERICAN HISTORY QUIZ 


1. What forces were opposed at each of the following 
battles? Example: Guadalcanal — Answer U. S. against 


Japan. 

ES rs Vicia ee SS shileee o 0 0: 
SS 8 iv View ecece Ea 
c) Manila Bay (1898) .......... against ....... 
PN neces ce ee against ........ 
A ol a against ... 


2. What issues were settled by each of the following? 
(Answer in one sentence.) 
a) Monroe Doctrine 
6) Emancipation Proclamation 
c) Louisiana Purchase 
d) Surrender at Yorktown 
e) Surrender at Appomattox 
3. How many colonies comprised this country at the time 
of the Revolution? .............. 
4. What races or sects of people are usually identified with 
each of the following colonies? 
@) Massachusetts? ........ c) Pennsylvania? . ne 
_) ~ _ Se d) Delaware? ....... , 
5. What famous men in American history are usually 
identified with the following: 
@) Emancipation Proclamation? 
6) Declaration of Independence? 
c) Commanding at Valley Forge? 
d) Treaty of Versailles? 
e€) Poor Richard’s Almanac? 
f) Rough Riders of San Juan Hill? 
g) In command of U. S. forces in 
France, 1918? 
hk) “Don’t give up the ship!” 
4) “I have not yet begun to fight.” 
j) “Damn the torpedoes, full speed 
ahead.” 
k) “I regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country.”’ 
1) “Star Spangled Banner”’ 
m) Negro education 
n) Development of electricity 
0) Social security 





democratic ideals and traditions. The oppos- 
ing positions are well outlined by Hunt and 
Fine in a recent article.” 

As previously indicated, this study was not 
undertaken with the purpose of engaging in 
controversy, but for satisfying curiosity and 
for possible alteration of local educational 
procedures as indicated by the findings. 

The results were by no means conducive to 
satisfaction. It is believed that the students 
of the school covered in the study are re- 
ceiving training in functional democracy and 
an understanding of American traditions and 
ideals in their instruction and active partici- 
pation in school citizenship. A test of factual 
information covering a limited sampling is 
not considered adequate to determine achieve- 
ment in attitude and practice. It is thought 
also that any group of individuals which are 
called upon to demonstrate factual recall 
without preparation show results generally 
inferior to expectations. Often a brief period 
of review will suffice to re-establish the 
previous mastery. 

When it is considered, however, that many 
of the mature students were imminently to 
place their lives in jeopardy for democratic 
ideals and principles, and that all the indi- 
viduals were directly concerned, it was con- 
cluded that especial attention to salient facts 
and traditions of American history was in 
order. It is likely that attitudes and ideals 
can develop in a more orderly fashion when 
constructed upon a nucleus of significant 
dates, personages, and events. 

Influenced by the findings in this study, as 


“Erling M. Hunt and Benjamin Fine, “Do We Teach 
Enough American History?” Progressive Education, XXI1, 
March, 1944, pp. 124-126, 148-149. 
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well as recent state legislation making man- 
datory the inclusion of Pennsylvania and 
United States history in secondary instruc- 
tion, the course of study in social studies has 
been altered. There will be offered a year of 
American history. Among the areas to be 
studied are: (1) factors leading to the coloni- 
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zation of America and development of 
democratic government, (2) conditions con- 
tributing to American independence, (3) high 
lights of the American Revolution, (4) Penn- 
sylvania’s place in American democracy, 
(5) growth of the nation, (6) the Civil War. 
(7) political, social, and economic reform. 


Aviation Education in Tennessee 
W. Percy McDonald, Esq.’ 


For the first time since vocational schools 
became fixed in our educational system, we 
have a new subject to teach in our general 
schools. 

The subject is aviation, and its social, eco- 
nomic, political, and geographic implications 
are so close to our civilized living that in the 
writer’s opinion, every student should have 
basic instruction in the subject. 

Like other “modern” subjects, aviation has 
its vocational aspects also, and it has been 
established in trade school curriculums for a 
long time. I believe, however, that the aspects 
of flying which affect the daily lives of the 
peoples of the whole world are far more inter- 
esting, and certainly just as important, as the 
practical training in the vocation of aeronautics 

The school system of Tennessee is fortunate 
in being associated with an active state organ- 
ization concerned with aviation, which is will- 
ing and able to cooperate in establishing this 
subject in the curriculum. This organization. 
the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics, ap- 
pointed by Governor Prentice Cooper, has 
been vigorously promoting aeronautics within 
the state since its organization in 1937. Its 
record of accomplishments is impressive, and 
its recognition of the place of the schools in 

'The writer has served as chairman of the Shelby 
County Board of Education since 1930. He has been 
chairman of the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics since 
1937, and is now in his third year as chairman of the 


Aviation Insurance Law Committee of the American Bar 
Association. 





Paper Salvage is Still a Serious 
Necessity. 


iis work has been wholehearted and practical, 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that 
the bureau’s growing activities are adequately 
financed through tax money designated by law 
for the purpose. While its income varies with 
the taxes collected on the sale of aviation fuel, 
it now appears to be assured of adequate funds 
with which to expand its work continually. 
Educators will recognize the importance of a 
fund specifically limited to aviation education 
and promotion. This produces a situation con- 
ducive to long-term planning and purposeful 
action. This fund comes from the seven cents 
per gallon tax collected on gasoline used in 
aircraft, half of which is invested in the air- 
ports where it is collected — making all munic- 
ipal fields in Tennessee self-sustaining and self- 
liquidating — and the other half is given to 
the Tennessee Bureau for promotion and edu- 
cation. 


School Cooperation in Aviation 


From the beginning, the members of the 
bureau, who are public spirited and serve with- 
out salary, have used the schools to dissemi- 
nate information on aviation, and have financed 
training efforts in the schools. It is pleasant to 
report that there has been effective coopera- 
tion between this bureau and the Tennessee 
State Board of Education, and various local 
boards of education. One of the first steps was 
to buy 100,000 model airplane kits and dis- 
tribute them among the school children of the 
state. Later, a booklet, Facts on Aviation for 
the Future Fliers of Tennessee, was printed, 
and 30,000 copies were distributed in the 
schools. Today, that booklet is in its third 
printing. Among its other activities closely 


connected with the schools, were the program® 


(a) to make airports available to colleges, (b) 
training hundreds. of high school students in 
ground school subjects followed by flight train- 
ing for a selected group of 75, (c) aviation 
education forums attended by educators from 
11 southern states, (d) promotion of public 
speeches on aviation education by nationally 
known men, and (e) assistance in the forma- 
tion of aviation vocational schools throughout 
the state. 

These activities, many of them undertaken 
in the formative years of the bureau’s existence, 
have been leading directly to the integration 
of aviation subjects in the state educational 
system. The most recent project of the bureau 
is the training of 280 high school teachers and 
teachers-in-training, at 7 normal schools of the 
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state. These future teachers are being given 
192 hours of classroom study in aeronautical 
subjects, 12 hours of ground school instruction 
in the fundamentals of flying, and 10 hours of 
dual instruction in piloting. Each scholarship 
is worth $250, and the college contracts for the 
flight training pays for transportation to and 
from the field, living expenses, etc. All students 
are insured, and the flight operator must hold 
an approval from the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

When these 280 teachers return to their 
schools, there will be in most high schools of 
the state a teacher who understands aviation 
from intimate contact with it. He will not be 
a completely trained teacher, because the sub- 
ject is far too broad to be covered in so brief 
a time, but he will have a fundamental knowl- 
edge of personal and commercial transportation 
which already impinges on all of human life. 
His knowledge of flying a plane will be 
rudimentary, but the bureau is confident that 
most of these teachers will go on with private 
training to solo and obtain their pilots’ licenses. 
At least the new subject of aviation will be in 
better hands than ever before in Tennessee's 
schools. The logical development is for the 
high schools to place these instructors in the 
“Air Education” courses sponsored by the U.S 
Department of Education and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, studies which are now 
taught in more than half of the high schools 
of the entire country, and in Tennessee high 
schools. 


What the Teachers Learn 

These courses deal with the literature of 
aviation, the new maps of the world made 
necessary by air transportation, the intercourse 
of peoples through this faster form of travel, 
the changes to be expected in the economic. 
social, and political lives of the inhabitants of 
the United States and the other people of the 
world. 

This is the course given the teachers: 


Subjects Classroom Hours 

Civil Air Regulations 18 
Navigation ....... 36 
Meteorology .... 36 
Theory of Flight and Engines : 36 
Communications ‘F 24 
Aircraft Familiarization ‘ 18 
Social, Geographic and Economic Implica 

tions of Aviation. : 24 


At the airport, practical aviation instructors 
give 12 hours of classroom instruction in the 
fundamentals of flying, and each trainee is 
taught to fly a plane in at least 10 hours of 
dual instruction. This flight instruction is not 
intended to make pilots, but to familiarize the 
teachers with the operation of airplanes, and 
awake and crystallize their interest in the gen- 
eral subject. Instruction includes’ taxiing, 
straight and level flight, turns, climbs, glides. 
co-ordination exercises, stalls, spins, primary 
emergency-landing procedure, takeoffs and 
landings, and a three-hour cross-country flight. 

The location of the 7 schools makes a 
training center available to every section of the 
State. Trainees come to the centers Friday 
evenings, and spend Saturdays and a portion 
of Sundays getting ground school and flight 
instruction. 
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Graduates of these courses will receive 18 
quarter hours of credits for satisfactory com- 
pletion, and the state board of education has 
approved these 18 credits as certification to 
teach aeronautics in the high schools. 


University Help Given 

Tennessee schools are enthusiastic about the 
program being carried on by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. At the University of Tennessee, 
two projects are under way which illustrate 
cooperation within the state and between the 
state and the federal governments. The Engi- 
neering College is giving assistance to cities 
and communities in the architectural design of 
airport buildings, and the Agricultural College 
is determining the best sod for airport cover- 
age for various sections of the state. In co- 
operation with the National Research Council 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
bureau is financing a study at the university of 
the technique of flying instruction. This is a 
project with national implications, especially 
in view of the expected increase in private 
flying to come after the war. 
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The University of Chattanooga recently ap- 
plied to the board for an appropriation of 
$1,000 a month for 12 months for the installa- 
tion of a number of aeronautics courses in its 
curriculum leading to a B.S. degree with a 
major in aeronautics. “We intend,” the presi- 
dent wrote, “to meet all the requirements of 
the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics and the 
Federal Government. Required courses in 
aerodynamics, navigation, civil air regulations, 
etc., will be integrated with mathematics, 
physics, drawing, and the like, so that a student 
may, if he desires, secure a B.S. degree with a 
major in aeronautics.” 

Tennessee’s school children are lucky. They 
will enter a flying world with a broad under- 
standing of the airplane and its importance to 
present-day living. Whether they come from 
Tennessee’s excellent trade schools especially 
equipped to work in aviation, or from general 
schools, they will be not only air minded, but 
air conditioned. The Tennessee State Bureau 
of Aviation deserves credit for its recognition 
of the importance of school training in 
aviation. 


The Value of School-Board Services 


Newly appointed school-board members 
sometimes fail to realize the importance of 
the services rendered by themselves as mem- 
bers of a local board of school directors. In 
this connection, the recent statement of Dr. 
Calvin Grieder, editor of the “Colorado 
School Board Bulletin,” is worth considering. 

“There is no public service of more funda- 
mental importance than membership on a 
board of education. Some other forms of 
public service seem to possess more glamour, 
and hold out more satisfactions in terms of 
money and popular acclaim. School directors 
seldom make the headlines, and in Colorado 
and most other states, the law prohibits them 
from receiving pay for their services. As 
every school director knows, the time and 
effort required for the proper discharge of 
his duties are not light at any time, and 
sometimes the drain on a director’s time, 
energy, and patience is very large. 


Second to no Other Office 

‘But in terms of the value of the services 
rendered, the work of a school-board mem- 
ber takes second place to no other public 
service. In his custody and that of his asso- 
ciates is the proper education of the most 
valuable resources of any community or 
state: its children. The future welfare of the 
people, both material and spiritual, depends 
largely on whether or not the school director 
discharges faithfully and intelligently the 
grave responsibilities of providing for the 
education of our children and Youth. 

“Recently one of Colorado’s county super- 
intendents told the editor that she was having 
a difficult time filling a vacancy on a rural 
school board, because no one in the commun- 
ity wanted the position. Such an attitude on 
the part of citizens in any community is a 
shameful thing, and reflects a serious disre- 
gard of the obligations attached to citizenship 
in democratic America. The very highest 
quality of personnel is needed on our school 


boards, rural or urban, and citizens every- 
where should be willing to serve on them, if 
time and strength permit. 

“School-board members generally do not 
know that they are regarded in legal theory 
as state officers, not local or municipal off- 
cers. The schools are agents of the state, and 
to school directors the state merely delegates 
the performance of a state function. So im- 
portant is it that the schools be kept free 
of graft, “politics” (in the less desirable 
sense), and corruption, that many safeguards 
have been erected to protect them. School 
boards operate within this protected sphere, 
and have a great deal of freedom to manage 
their schools as they see fit. However, at all 
times it should be borne in mind that the 
schools do not belong to individual commun- 
ities, but are operated for the welfare of the 
state and nation as well as for that of the 
locality. 


Highest Ability Required 

“Many other interests of importance to 
Colorado loom large in the public press and 
in the thinking of our people. The legislature 
usually devotes the major portion of its 
efforts to other subjects than the education 
of the state’s children. Nevertheless, wise men 
in all times, including our own, have been 
unanimous in their evaluation of the educa- 
tion of the young as a basic social service. 
Without sound training of the oncoming gen- 
eration, our natural resources, our industrial 
enterprises, our commercial and social inter- 
course, will inevitably be badly managed. 
Standards of citizenship and private conduct 
will deteriorate, and life in general will sink 
gradually to a brutish level. 

“No apologies are needed for school-board 
membership. On the other hand, it requires 
the highest type of abilities, interest in the 
public welfare, and appreciation of the ideals 
of equality and justice which our nation 
believes in.” 
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Educational Needs of 
GI Joe in Indianapolis A. J. Kettler 


When GI’s return to Indianapolis, those 
whose education was interrupted by the call to 
the colors will find counseling and guidance 
service available as a new function of the 
Indianapolis public schools, and when recom- 
mendations indicated in a recent survey are 
carried out, veterans will be able to complete 
requirements for their high school diplomas 
in special classes. 

The survey, believed by the Indianapolis 
schools’ research department to be the first of 
its kind in any city school, was conducted by 
Emmett A. Rice, director of special youth 
services. The study investigated age, school 
status, and major interests of a sampling of 
boys, 295 of more than 700 who dropped out 
of the 7 city high schools since Pearl Harbor. 
The purpose of the survey was to obtain an 
insight into the probable educational needs of 
the returning veterans of school age. 

The survey shows no appreciable difference 
in ages or scholastic records of boys from the 
several schools. The median age of the group 
will be 19 years and 7 months in January, 1945. 





TABLE |. Ages of Boys Studied (as of 


January, 1945) 
Per Cent of Boys Age Range 
9 18 and under 
20 18/1 to 19/0 
40 19/1 to 20/0 
21 20/1 to 21/0 
8 21/1 to 22/0 
2 22/1 to 23/0 


Table II shows percentage of boys and 
number of credits earned prior to induction. 
The median was 18, two more than half the 
number required for graduation from Indian- 
apolis high schools. 








TABLE ll 


Per Cent of Boys Credits Earned 
6 0 to 4 
10 5 to 8 
10 9 to 12 
17 13 to 16 
24 17 to 20 
17 21 to 24 
14 25 to 28 
2 29 to 32 


Table III shows to what extent selectees 
are deficient in subjects for a diploma from 
Indianapolis Public Schools. 


TABLE itl 
Credits Per Cent of 
Subject Needed Selectees 
1 18 
2 22 
3 13 
English 4 13 
5 10 
6 4 
None 20 
1 14 
Laboratory Science 2 50 
None 36 
Health 1 or more 78 
None 22 
1 18 
U. S. History 2 52 
None 30 
1 17 
Government 2 73 
None 10 





Only 21 or 7 per cent of the boys have made 
plans with their local schools to complete the 
high school courses. 

The school records of the young men were 
shown to be similar to those of other pupils 
who drop out of school for other reasons. 

Sixty-three and six tenths per cent of the 
selectees were rated below average in scholastic 
achievement by their schools; 33.9 were rated 
average; 2.5 per cent were rated above average. 

There was no significant correlation be- 
tween the ages and school achievement. For 
example, the number of boys whose ages were 
below the median and who had 17 to 20 
credits was the same as the number whose 
ages were above the median and had 17 to 20 
credits. Again those who were “below average” 
in school achievement were divided into al- 
most equal groups, those below the median 
age and those above the median age. How- 
ever, the “average” combined with the “above 
average” had 3 more credits than the “below 
average.” 

There were 168, or 57 per cent of the total, 
who had acquired 17 or more credits and who 
will probably wish to complete their high 
school work in some manner other than going 
back to the regular day high school. One hun- 
dred thirty or 44 per cent will be more than 
19 years of age by January 1, 1945, and have 17 
or more credits. 

The fact that a large number are already 
well on the way to graduation and at the same 
time have average and near average ability to 
do high school work indicates that a substantial 
number of “dropouts” in service will want to 
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complete their high school work in some man- 
ner. Their maturity, accelerated by war ex- 
periences, to say nothing of their ages indicates 
the desirability of special schools, such as 
evening, afternoon, continuation, trade, and 


commercial or 
schools. 

The schools listed the boys’ major interests 
and vocational trends as follows: 


separate regular day high 





TABLE IV 
Ran Subject Number 
1. Shop 38 
2. Industrial Arts 12 
3. Art 11 
4. Woodworking 11 
5. Auto Mechanics 10 
6. Mechanical Drawing 8 
7. Electrical Shop 7 
8. Music 6 
9. Printing 4 
10. Forge Shop 4 
11. Tailoring 3 
12. Military Training 2 
13. Agriculture 2 
14. Social Studies 2 
15. Commercial Work 1 
16. Shoe Shop 1 
17. Plumbing 1 


123 





For the remaining 170, no specific interest 
or vocational trend was apparent in their work 
while in school. This is no doubt due to several 
causes. Among them may be considered the 
brief time some pupils spent in the school, the 
immaturity of high school youth, the inability 
of the pupils to set their goals, and the failure 
of the school to present the problem and obtain 
a decision. 

The Indianapolis study indicates that in all 
probability the returning high school veterans 
will want and will need an educational program 
which will provide vocational training, and at 
the same time they will wish to secure for 
themselves high school diplomas or equivalent 
standing in institutions other than the regular 
day high school. 


When Shall We Be Able to Have 
Organized Texts in Industrial Arts? 


J. I. Sowers’ 


Although industrial arts has been a regu 
larly accepted part of the curriculum for sev- 
eral decades, there are still no graded and 
uniform or state-adopted textbooks in this 
field comparable to those in other branches 
of instruction. There are, in fact, no state- 
wide courses and no standards of achievement 
at the different levels of instruction. 

The earliest inception of industrial arts in 
the schools is perhaps largely the cause of 
the present lack of organized text material. 
Manual arts or manual training, as it was 
called, was taught in the beginning by me- 
chanical workers, who instructed boys how 
to do jobs of work, neglecting progressively 
to develop basic materials leading up to the 
jobs. These men were employed when com- 
munity pressure demanded some type of 
practical work in the local schools. The courses 
were developed around “things to make.” 


‘Director of Industrial Arts Education, Miami, Florida. 


The tendency to merely “make things” still 
prevails. The better type of industrial-arts 
instructors have developed courses of varied 
content and high excellence. The poor type 
has refused, or neglected, to adopt new con- 
tent material and new content organization 
which would stir them out of their conveni- 
ent groove of mediocrity. Both types of 
teachers still offer some objection to organ- 
ized and widely adopted content material. 

Years ago this attitude was adopted by 
science teachers, and later by home-economics 
teachers, when these latter began to operate 
under professional guidance with specified text 
material. The women were quick, however, to 
make their work a profession, and home- 
making work has far outstripped the industrial 
arts in the professional growth of teachers, 
the value of equipment, and permanence of 
employment. 

As a result, industrial arts has been rated 
low by persons who are asked to evaluate 
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their education in terms of its contribution 
to success in their adult years. Teaching boys 
to make things is not necessarily a contribution 
of major importance to future manhood and 
citizenship. But when this “making of things” 
is caused also to involve the acquisition of an 
organized body of usable related information 
and skills —taught under proper educational 
procedures — that is another story. And this 
cannot be done widely until courses become 
organized and graded to attain such objectives. 

As long as it remains true that there is 
no uniformity of teaching, there will be no 
demand for graded and organized material di- 
vided into courses —a procedure which has 
been found necessary in other fields of edu- 
cation where progress has been made 

This writer has been engaged in the field of 
industrial arts and vocational education and 
related subjects since 1910, during most of 
this period in the supervisory aspects of the 
work. Years ago, when I first began to attend 
national and state meetings of teachers and 
supervisors of this group, problems of teaching 
material and organization were argued. Dis- 
cussions were frequently heated, and dogmatic, 
and did not always take into consideration 
the contribution we could make to the com- 
ing generation as reliable men and women and 
as members of society. 

When I listened in on conferences in the 
field of industrial arts shortly after the turn 
of the century, it was my conclusion then that 
it would take a generation or more before 
the body of opinion would develop sufficiently 
to permit publishers to get out basic, graded 
textbook material that could be used widely 
in the school-shop subjects. 

As of the present date, even the larger 
cities are still issuing mimeographed mate- 
rials for teachers and pupils; with annually 
changing courses. Except in some cities where 
teachers work under strong professional su- 
pervision, every school seems to be a law 
unto itself. When a student enters our schools 
and says he has taken industrial arts, even if 
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A careful examination of the objectives of 
general education and of those in the industrial 
arts suggests that there is no conflict in the 
ideals set forth, and that legitimate and desir- 
able objectives for general education are also 
legitimate and desirable for the industrial arts. 
As a part of the general-education program it 
is the special function of the industrial arts to 
provide experiences which will develop certain 
traits, habits, and points of view which have 
been neglected altogether or merely touched 
upon in the other subjects. — M. L. Byrn, Uni- 
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he names the subjects, we can have no idea 
of the body of knowledge he may be sup- 
posed to possess. 

For the most part as a course of study, 
our subject is still largely chaotic. Why can- 
not we agree on organized content material? 
Are individual teachers such highly original 
men that they cannot accept a sufficient num- 
ber of underlying principles to make organized 
and graded courses and textbooks possible? 
Are economic and social conditions so dif- 
ferent in each group of students, or are the 
values of alleged original design so important 
that common factors cannot be found to 
make widely accepted courses and supporting 
textbooks and project books possible? Not 
only possible but graded to meet the needs 
of developing an inquiring young America at 
the various school levels? 

Shall we continue to have only a roughly, 
and unrelated, tendency of work, varying 
greatly from school to school in the same 
locality, and differing widely and often radi- 
cally in the same state and in the various 
states? Shall the quality run all the way from 
high excellence, under superior teachers, to 
work of little real educational value under 
others who are distinctly second rate? 

The best contribution of supervision in in- 
dustrial-arts subjects is that of uniform, pro- 
gressing, graded, and related courses. In the 
better cities where efficient supervision is at 
work, shopwork in the schools is economically 
operated, usually well graded, and organized 
into a progressive content by grades and sub- 
jects. In such communities, the work is granted 
full credits with other subjects, is efficiently 
maintained, and has a high standing of edu- 
cational value. 

Until organized courses in industrial arts 
are widely prevalent in all larger cities and 
are marked by greater uniformity in content, 
in the projects undertaken, and in the stand- 
ards of achievement required, the work in 
unsupervised small communities will be slow 
in improving. And basic textbooks in the field 


versity of Michigan. 


can hardly be of help as they have proved 
in science and home-economics teaching. The 
textbook publishers cannot make major in- 
vestments in editing and publishing material 
in the field because there is insufficient de- 
mand for basic texts. Such books as have been 
published are for the most part general texts 
or manuals on shop subjects. ‘They primarily 
have an appeal to craftsmen, are useful to 
teachers as supplementary material, and are 
stocked in some school libraries. At present, 
as soon as such books are organized and 
graded, to be used by students and followed 
in a graded course, the greater part of their 
sales appeal is lost. The unfortunate textbook 
publisher finds himself then in a situation 
where to maintain sales, he cannot publish 
basic texts in our field—at least not yet. 
When organized courses in industrial arts are 
demanded, as in other subjects, publishers 
will apply their editorial staffs to develop 
such material. 

For the general improvement of industrial- 
arts instruction there is a present need for 
two types of books based on widely accepted 
courses : 

1. Carefully graded, but flexible lesson 
plans, written along the line of job-instruction 
sheets, well illustrated to show working pro- 
cedures and construction. 

2. Accompanying the texts there should be 
supplemental texts devoted to the basic in- 
formation around which the shop or labora- 
tory work is organized. These books, of which 
some excellent examples have already been 
developed in the main shop activities, should 
promote an understanding of materials and 
tools, of the history and social significance 
of the work, of the related mathematics and 
science, and of the occupational possibilities 
of the craft or trade. 

Industrial arts is in grave danger of losing 
the gains which have been made in the past 
25 years, unless the entire work is better 
organized in content and with broader and 
more basic educational significance. 
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SCHOOL TAXES AGAIN 


THE endless discussions of postwar tax- 
ation in which businessmen, labor leaders, 
and economists are engaging seem to have 
one underlying theme that shapes all the 
plans proposed. Each group is in reality 
seeking support for its own narrow pur- 
poses and is using the elimination of war- 
time tax burdens as the most plausible 
and generally acceptable relief which will 
cause the American people to accept their 
respective plans. 

In all the arguments the efficiency and 
extent of the various services which the 
Federal Government, the states, and the 
localities should offer during the war-to- 
peace transition and in the long peace to 
come seem to be largely overlooked. The 
reduction of the federal debt, the main- 
tenance of full employment, and the read- 
justment of our entire economy to a new 
world-wide situation are unquestionably 
basic, but it seems to be equally important 
to plan now for the several educational 
and social services which will be needed 
to maintain a steadily improving, socially- 
contented, cultured, economically safe, and 
religious citizenry. Most of the limited 
planning in special fields which has been 
done by interested groups has not directly 
considered the problem of taxation so 
essential for the support of their respective 
enterprises. 

Schoolmen have not been realistic in 
their recent approaches to the problems 
of tax support on the federal level. The 
increasing demand for federal tax reduc- 
tions which will follow the German col- 
lapse are certain to push requests for fed- 
eral aid to schools further into the back- 
ground than has been the case in the past 
five years. Federal aid for relieving unem- 
ployment is not likely to include more aid 
to education than funds for the re-educa- 
tion of warworkers and members of the 
armed forces. There will be large sums in 
aid of needed new schoolhousing and re- 
modeling of old school plants because such 
projects will directly create new jobs in 
reconverted war plants and in the revived 
building trades. When the tax squeeze 
comes, as it will, the senators who in the 
past have held that the Federal Govern- 
ment hasn’t funds to spare for education 
will have a doubly good occasion to repeat 
their old opinions. 


From a purely political standpoint, it 
seems advisable for all officials interested 
in education to support measures which 
will immediately strengthen state sources 
of school revenue, to build up scientific 
methods of assessing and collecting real- 
estate taxes, and to eliminate the waste of 
small school districts. 


BETTER CHEMISTRY TEACHING 
A COMMITTEE of the American Chem- 
ical Association, made up of leaders in the 
field of scientific chemistry, has concerned 
itself with the problem of bettcr teaching 
of chemical science at the high school 
level. The committee, made up of both in- 
dustrial chemists and college professors of 
the subject, has pointed out that the war 
has depleted the ranks of high school 
chemistry teachers, both by calls to the 
service and, as a result of reduced pur- 
chasing power of the teacher’s dollar, by 
transfers to industry. Boards of education 
have consequently been forced to employ 
many half-trained, or otherwise unaccept- 
able, teachers of the subject and there is 
evidence that the entire teaching of the 
subject has been reduced in efficiency and 
danger that it will be permanently affected 
because the stopgap teachers will gain 
tenure. 

The Chemical Society recognizes the 
fact that high school chemistry is the 
foundation and beginning of all profes- 
sional training of chemists and that it has 
general cultural as well as_ vocational 
values. The enormous growth in the extent 
and importance of chemistry in all aspects 
of modern life and industry makes this 
situation in high schools a particularly 
serious one in which the school boards 
should be concerned. The standard oi 
preparation and teaching of teachers oi 
chemistry should not only be maintained 
but improved, and competent young men 
and women should be induced to enter the 
work by good salaries, proper equipment 
for the laboratory work, and adequate 
time in which to meet the teaching 
requirements. 

It seems to be of extreme importance at 
this time that school boards enforce exist- 
ing state and local requirements in the 
employment of chemistry teachers, and 
that they give attention to raising the 
character and amount of the laboratory 
equipment and the extent of the time nec- 
essary for fully adequate school chemistry 
teaching. 


RETAIN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
GAINS 

OF THE limited gains which the schools 

have made as a direct result of the war, 

the renewed emphasis on the development 
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of vigorous health and physical strength 
is not the least. Not all physical-education 
directors, however, are convinced that the 
changes in emphasis in their special field 
are fully desirable, and there are indica- 
tions that after the end of the war there 
will be a return in high school to some of 
the immediate objectives which became 
widely accepted during the past two dec- 
ades. Emphasis on athletics for the few, 
light exercise and games for the many, and 
rather intangible social outcomes are again 
to replace the types of work which seek 
to make every boy achieve an amount of 
muscular strength and skill that definitely 
will raise him out of 4F attitudes. 

All the objectives of a soft type of phys- 
ical education — and far more — can be 
gained by the forms of work suggested by 
the armed forces as valuable for prein- 
duction training. It is time for the phys- 
ical-education teachers to overcome the 
idea that vigorous health, ardent strength, 
and a degree of combativeness are not val- 
uable in themselves but that they are, as a 
fact, most important elements in all intel- 
lectual and cultural education and in 
moral growth. Mens sana in corpore sano 
is still a verity. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND PUBLIC 

CONFIDENCE 
ALMOST every community has its busy- 
bodies who want to reform the world in 
general and local affairs in particular. 
Usually, people of this type know just 
how the government should be run but are 
incompetent to manage their private 
affairs. 

The local school system is a favorite 
target to aim at, attacks on the local 
board of education become a favorite in- 
door sport. It is easy to single out some 
policy, project, or departure and subject 
the same to criticism. Sometimes it is the 
taxpayer, sometimes it is a parent who has 
a grievance against a teacher, a principal, 
a superintendent, or a board member. 
Again, the protester may have in mind a 
popping up at the next election for school- 
board honors. A little publicity designed 
to impress public opinion may prove 
advantageous. 

It is interesting to note the reaction of 
boards of education exposed to criticism. 
One way is to answer the critics. If 
courageously and effectively done, it may 
quiet the opposition, while on the other 
hand, it may aggravate the situation. 
Much depends upon the nature of the 
criticism, whether it has a legitimate basis, 
or rests upon mere idle rumor or gossip. 

There are large-city boards of education 
who meet criticism with a dignified silence 
or an equally dignified denial. The school 
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authorities of New York and Chicago, for 
instance, are constantly exposed to the fire 
of press articles designed to humiliate 
them and retire them from public life. But 
these assaults are almost invariably ig- 
nored. The boards of education continue 
to exercise their best judgment and the 
school systems travel along quite well. 

A well-balanced board of education, 
constituted of patriotic citizens of good 
character and reasonable efficiency in ad- 
ministrative deliberation, is not easily 
stampeded or intimidated. It will con- 
tinue to do its work and do it well, in the 
confidence that time will justify services, 
and that to go on the defensive only spells 
weakness. 


SOCIAL CONSIDERATIONS IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The common conception that school 
administration has discharged its full duty 
to society and the state when it seeks 
to develop an efficient instructional pro- 
gram in harmony with the individual and 
social needs of children, persists in spite 
of the numerous school laws and local 
policies of school boards which recognize 
broader responsibilities to the school staff 
and to various social institutions. Legal 
and financial considerations are usually 
held up as bars which prevent school 
boards and their executives from adopting 
policies that have implications for broader 
social values. This especially is true when 
some members of the staff are to enjoy 
bettered conditions of employment or pay. 
The local opposition to increased pay for 
married men teachers, especially those with 
children, to the payment of salaries during 
periods of illness, and to adequate retire- 
ment plans are typical of continued re- 
fusals to recognize broader social benefits 
in the monetary returns to the individual 
employees. 

The bonus granted to men teachers with 
families may be a recognition in part of 
supposed better teaching service, but it is 
essentially a protection to the family as an 
essential institution. Similarly, the re- 
fusal of boards to employ married women 
teachers has as its final objective the wel- 
fare of the family through the better 
care of the children and of the home. 
The social security of the individual 
teacher and janitor, and through this, of 
the community, is the ultimate benefit 
which comes out of old-age and disability 
pensions. Salaries paid during illness have 
perhaps more educational than social 


Value, in that they lead to peace of mind, 


and earlier recovery and, therefore, im- 
proved teaching, but these salaries also 
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have the social value of providing more 
security for the teacher. 

A liberal social viewpoint in all per- 
sonnel policies of school boards is a valu- 
able means of maintaining the respect for 
local government. 


THE OLD TIMER CAN HELP 
AT Rensselaer, N. Y., the former members 
of the board of education and the present 
members have formed an association which 
meets three or four times a year at dinner 
for an evening’s discussion of current 
school problems. The meetings are entirely 
informal and are intended to provide an 
exchange of information and ideas. The 
present members receive the benefit of the 
experience and judgment of the old-timers, 
and the latter are renewed in their civic 
interest in education. The 23 individuals 
who constitute the association have found 
the meetings decidedly worth while for the 
improvement of the school services. 
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THE WAY OUT 
From the long-range point of view our job is 
one of education. We should avail ourselves of 
every opportunity and even go out of our way 
to make opportunity to let our conviction be 


- known that a society is in the long run the best 


society in which those who have the ability are 
given every opportunity and inducement to prac- 
tice the pursuit of truth and understanding. We 
must hold up intellectual power and accomplish- 
ment to the admiration and emulation of our 
young and stimulate their pleasure in intellectual 
activity. 

Postwar educators must again summon this 
generation, so intent on the making of blueprints 
for a new world order, to the preservation and 
further enrichment of the supreme human values. 
Without these qualities of manhood, the satis- 
factory blueprints for postwar problems can 
neither be made nor executed. Educational in- 
stitutions must direct their postwar programs to 
the making of men fully equipped in manly 
virtues to meet the needs of their day. Such 
men, running in the relay race, will receive their 
torches with honor and carry them with high 
distinction. — _H. N. Sherwood, University of 
Kentucky. 





The person who made the statement that one 
half of the world never knows how the other 
half lives never was a school-attendance officer. 





SPECTATORS 
Why not also participants in a balanced physical-education 
program? 
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Streamlining Illinois School Laws 
Herbert B. Mulford, Esq.” 


Illinois wants a new set of school laws. It 
needs them very much. But, in common with 
many other states, it has had to take many 
tedious turns through many years to get with- 
in sight of its goal of streamlining the code 
under which school boards and their admin- 
istrators have to operate. The process should 
be understood by the great rank and file of 
school officials and teachers within the state. 
It may throw some light on the problems of 
interested groups who are struggling with the 
same vexatious delays in other states. 

There were three broad methods which 
might have been taken to bring the school code 
up to date. One would have been to draft an 
ideal law involving numerous substantive 
changes. This method was discarded because 
interested groups working for reform know 
that legislatures simply do not accept material 
changes in a completely new code. A second 
method might have been to redraft sections of 
the laws which did not contain controversial 
matters. But much the same objection would 
have been presented. The third and practical 
method put in work was to recodify the laws 
with no material changes of any sort, biding 
time after the acceptance of the recodification 
to bring out into the open the changes which 
would mean possibly much debate, and to 
meet such issues squarely on their merits by 
advancing amendments to the new code when 
accepted and approved. 

These preliminary decisions were made 
about half a dozen years ago. In 1941 the state 
General Assembly passed legislation providing 
for a state study group with a modest ap- 
propriation for the purpose of guiding a sane 
recodification. There was much delay in getting 
started, but during the next session of the 
General Assembly, in 1943, the recodification 
was presented for passage to the legislature. 
One of its members, thinking he detected sub- 
stantive changes and fearing something was 
“being slipped over,” so disturbed the legisla- 
ture that it declined to act on the legislation. 
Instead, even though the code as redrafted had 
been checked and rechecked for unintentional 
material changes, the work was referred to the 
Legislative Reference Bureau of the General 
Assembly for rechecking. That bureau is the 
formal agency which checks all legislation for 
the legislature as it is sought at the hands of 
the legislature by interested groups. It should 
be borne in mind that legislatures in general 
themselves do not draft the laws, but wait for 
interested or “pressure” groups to bring to 
them legislative bills which they have drafted 
on behalf of their particular projects. 

During the current year there has been no 
session of the General Assembly. This lull in 
normal legislative activity has permitted the 
staff of the Legislative Reference Bureau to 
go over the original recodification with a fine- 
tooth comb. The result thus far is a stream- 
lining which accomplishes many things. 

First, it presents a new base line from which 
real reform of school law may be started 
logically by amendments. If issues were in- 
jected before the recodification, the whole work 
might once more be put in jeopardy. There 
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are numerous subjects which eventually will 
come up through the amending process in 
subsequent years. These should include reduc- 
ing the three types of school boards possibly to 
one type. Another reform should be reducing 
about 15 different kinds of school districts to 
a reasonable and somewhat standardized type. 
Illinois is the worst state in the union for 
multiplicity of school .districts, having some 
12,000 of them. Groups from time to time 
attempt to bring some order out of this chaos, 
and in time the state may put a little coercion 
into present very flabby processes of self-de- 
termination. To introduce such an issue in the 
recodification would have been dynamite. 
Something also is needed to permit districts 
which operate 12 grades to have relatively as 
much taxing power as the combined rates of 2 
districts which operate elementary and high 
schools separately. In this field Illinois is pos- 
sibly the most notorious offender in the coun- 
try. There possibly should be some provision 
by which districts which have not operated a 
school for several years will be attached 
forcibly to the neighboring district or districts 
to which they send their pupils on tuition. As 
schools opened this fall, it was estimated that 
there were between 1500 and 2000 such non- 
operating districts in the state. 

One of the worst offenses against the schools 
of Illinois is the constant and capricious at- 
tacks against school tax levies made by shrewd 
railroad lawyers. Akin to this abuse is the lack 
of uniformity of tax assessments. Although the 
law says that all assessments shall be made at 
the full fair cash value of personal property 
and real estate, the assessments actually range 
all the way from about 12 per cent to full 100 
per cent, with all the inequalities which such 
procedures would involve. Finally there is need 
to come to grips with the tremendous gaps in 
the scale in operating costs for the schools. 
Studies recently made and not published as yet 
show that the lowest expenditure in backward 
neighborhoods run about $300 per room per 
year, whereas in the wealthy suburbs just 
north of Chicago the school boards actually 
spend as high as $6,000 per year. The im- 
portance of having a clean-cut and streamlined 
new codification as a base line for subsequent 
amendment proposals to accomplish reforma- 
tion thus becomes obvious. 

But the intermediate accomplishments will, 
upon passage of the code, be many. Thousands 
of superfluous words have been eliminated. 
Most legislation is patchwork in character and 
often for temporary use. Yet obsolete sections 
stay on the statute books. These sections are 
done away with. Chicago has for years oper- 
ated its schools on what is almost special 
legislation. The sections of the law which con- 
cern the Chicago system are so interwoven 
with the rest of the law that officials of the 
other 12,000 school districts are constantly 
becoming tangled up with applications of Chi- 
cago sections to downstate districts. There are 
numerous other minor.aspects of the recodifica- 
tion, but possibly the most important over- 
all benefit from the final work will be that the 
manner in which it has been drafted should 
make the new form a guide to school officials 
rather than merely a chalk line, which, if not 
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accurately teed, will give the railroad attorneys 
continued opportunity to attack school revenue. 

The logical sequence which is followed in the 
drafting is seen in the following table of 
contents: 


Article Section 
Ba RII 056. onc nctin 5050 thes sess oes 1-1 
2. Superintendent of Public Imstruction.... 2-4 
3. County Superintendent of Schools...... 3-1 
S, FE BIEN. 6 F658 wd oc ccc secece 4-1 
D, . Gas knw ete Aves 5-1 
6. School Districts Having a Population of 

a eB Perr eer rrr rere 6-1 
7. School Districts Having a Population of 
Not Fewer Than 1000 and Not More 
Teeter ee 7-1 
8. Community Consolidated School Districts 8-1 
©. Comenlidated Districts. ....ccccccccsecs 9-1 
SE. Se ee TIES, 6 dives ces ccnices 10-1 
11. Nonhigh School Districts.............. 11-1 
12. Schools for Special Purposes........... 12-1 
Continuation Schools................ 12-1 
EE SEE a ccd eenvccsentcebe 12-10 
Deer Tee. HERON: 6... cc cccccsct 12-11 
BE nk cok s60000000 60aee 12-12 
County Normal Schools............. 12-16 
Handicapped Children............... 12-20 
13. Common School Lands................ 13-1 
14. Gifts— Use of Sites— Playgrounds.... 14-1 
15. General Provisions — Penalties — 
EE a os Wad ons 4 6-000 hsnhe¥s 15-1 
16. School-Board Associations.............. 16-1 
17. Budgets— Tax Rates— Tax Warrants.. 17-1 
TG. Commeem Semel Fume, .6.cccccccccccts 18-1 
19. Debt Limitation — Bonds — Refunding 
PN bein 66s aoe hou dShs ko Shank ie 19-1 
so ceNsbirvseesebebd 19-1 
i tei bentheeee donde eernaee ct 19-2 
SE HEED. c55s't00 cnsssee deed 19-16 
Territory Liable for Bonded Indebted- 
DE Cbd ii ea das so dpmeee cnbawes 19-30 
Se EE EE cc cc cc ccteecscoes 20-1 
21. Certification of Teachers............... 21-1 
22. Employment of Teachers.............. 22-1 
Be, SD Ct DOIN, out vcd clcetscdcscns 23-1 
te, « ¥* eer er 24-1 
25. Teachers’ Retirement Law............. 25-1 
26. Pupils— Compulsory Attendance....... 26-1 


27. Courses of Study — Special Instruction... 27-1 
28. Textbooks 
29. Transfers, Tuition, and Transportation.. 29-1 


a DE nc chalsedeeue ses 60ebed9s% 30-1 
31. Fraternities -—— Sororities .............. 31-1 
32. Special Charter Districts.............. 32-1 
eT, Ps 6 a6 teceeddt soees 32-1 
DE. i Ldcp cddadoubsecdeséesosee 32-3 
ee SE eis caceudsoresees 32-8 
BN GE «MEMIOINT ca soccccscccsee 32-14 
ER OME, o'6.5.0¢ 0004 0waedned 32-16 

Board of Education — Appointment 

Where Members of City Council 
Are Ex-Officio on Board........... 32-23 
EE MAD 4b 6 46 0.64 6 be 0edebecee 32-29 
Annexation and Disconnection........ 32-31 
nT. i citecevees isvcae sh 6odeon 32-34 
CNG 6 5 Gdce'xdc edocs sehe 32-38 
ee ere 32-41 
33. Districts From 100,000 to 500,000...... 33-1 
34. Cities of Over Five Hundred Thousand.. 34-1 
i EE eee 34-1 


Bonds and Tax Anticipation Warrants 34-22 


NE SON Bs bn acdbsecvande 34-34 
Budget and Appropriations........... 34-46 
 aiehviey nods 64s 0.60006 00B08 34-57 
EL edb de ced phos +edeicebode 34-86 
fore 34-115 
Pkt MET. BadSuneedss Ground dee oye Peres 35-1 
36. Construction of Act — Saving Clause.... 36-1 


Since this is election year and the people of 
the state are electing an entirely new General 
Assembly, interest attaches to the method by 
which interested groups hope to see this legisla- 
tion succeed. Already the recodification with 
changes adequately marked has been put ip 
printed form. As soon as the complete roster 
of the new General Assembly is known, copies 
of this pamphlet will be sent to them. Mean- 
while numerous groups, such as school boards, 
teachers, administrators, and service organiza 
tions interested in the public schools, will in- 
form themselves on the true significance of 
the legislation and doubtless will be prepared 


(Concluded on page 73) 
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. THE WORLD IS LOOKING TO YOUNG ENGINEERS... 
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1 Opportunities were never brighter for engineers. However, under the wartime accelerated schedules, 

-1 , , ' 

-1 Immediately ahead of us lie new and ever-ex- students attend Carnegie Tech in the summer 

1 panding opportunities for every type of engineer- time as well as during the regular school year. 

+: ing. All the world is looking to young engineers Work assignments at Westinghouse plants are 

a for trained help in putting into effect the vast temporarily suspended. Individual scholarship 

plans industry has for the future. payments amount to $1850. 

2-23 ; 

2-29 We stand ready to help young men who are seniors Final selections are based on applicant’s general 

2-31 ms ” : on 

2-34 in high school to make engineering their career. ability, engineering aptitude and qualities of 

2-38 , 

“ey Ten George Westinghouse Engineering Scholar- leadership. 

ve ships are offered each year at Carnegie Institute Scholarship winners are under no obligation to 

+ of Technology in Pittsburgh. work for Westinghouse after graduation, nor does 

+t These scholarships normally cover a full en- Westinghouse make any promise to employ them. 

+ gineering course plus the equivalent of two years Applications must be received by February 

36-1 of practical experience in Westinghouse plants. 1, 1945. Send for full particulars now. 

yple of ow a em aw awananenanemananananamanananananenewaneneng 
veneral | Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational Department ASBJ-114 | 
10d by | Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. | 
legisla- - | 906 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. i 
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Formula for 
Controlled Heating 


Take any large steam-heated building... 
Add diversified heating requirements; 
upper floors with four exposures, lower 
floors with two exposures... Install a Web- 
ster Moderator System—and you have a 
proven formula for comfortable, even heat. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating assures correct heat in every part 
of your building. Accurate orificing assures 
that all radiators are supplied with steam 
at the same time —but in varied quantities 
as required. 


Continuous, adequate supply of steam is 
provided by an Gissdloce Theruncetet which 
automatically changes the heating rate to 
agree with changes in outdoor tempera- 
tures. Overheating, underheating and costly 
waste of rationed fuel are ended. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Webster Engineers have found through 
thousands of surveys that seven out of ten 
large buildings in America (many of them 
less than ten years old) can get more heat 
per unit of fuel consumed. 


If you are wondering now how to obtain 
controlled heat throughout your building 
next Winter, write for“Performance Facts”. 
This free booklet contains case studies of 
268 modern steam heating installations. 





The Webster Outdoor Thermostat auto- 
matically changes heating rate when out- 
door temperature changes. This device is 
part of the Webster Moderator System, a 
central heat control that is saving fuel for 
hundreds of America’s commercial, indus- 
trial and institutional buildings. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heati 


yeep in principal Cities : : Est. 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Address Dept, A8-11 
CONTROL 





Steam Heating 
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NO HOLIDAY ON V DAY 


Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner 
of Education for Connecticut, calls attention 
in a recent bulletin, that the so-called V day 
to be celebrated on the fall of Germany, rep- 
resents only a partway mark in the termina- 
tion of the war and of the gaining of its 
objectives; (1) an extension of the democratic 
way of life, and (2) the world. 

“Any such celebration,” writes Dr. Grace, 
“must be tempered with the knowledge that 
thousands of our own flesh and blood have died 
on foreign soil; that the civilian population of 
most of the world for five years has endured 
privation, sacrifice, indignity, and for thou- 
sands, as conquering enemies have driven al- 
most unmolested over an empire, and again 
as these same enemies have been driven back 
to the home land, death has been a welcome 
venture. 


This is not the time for parades, holidays, 
merrymaking. V day, upon the fall of Germany, 
or when victory is complete, should not be re- 
garded as a holiday for schools. 

I recommend, therefore, that we keep school 
and regard this as R day—a day on which we 
shall: 

1. Rededicate our educational effort and our- 
selves to the principles of liberty and to the way 
of life for which we have fought. 

2. Replace force with reason as a means of 
solving world problems and insuring a durable 
peace. 

3. Reaffirm our faith in the freedom of religious 
thought through prayer for those of our fellow 
schoolmates and neighbors who shall not return. 

4. Recreate in our American concept of living 
a sense of personal responsibility and moral value 
rather than to perpetuate materialism. 

5. Restate our belief in the dignity of the in- 
dividual, the community as the cell of democracy, 
and the home as the fundamental social institution. 

6. Refrain from intolerant practices. 

It is recommended that each school prepare a 
program based on these or other objectives. It is 
not too early te develop school and local com- 
mittees to plan such a program. 


A SOUND BASIS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
STANDARDS 


It is an interesting fact that educational 
standards must be constantly reviewed and 
improved in order to meet changing economic, 
social, and political conditions and in order 
to make education completely efficient and 
most widely satisfactory for personal and 
community development. 

In order to make the school library fully 
functional in the postwar period the standards 
are undergoing a complete revision at the 
hands of educational and library authorities. 
In this connection, Mrs. Mary Peacock 
Douglas, director of school libraries for the 
North Carolina State Department of Educa- 


tion, has prepared a series of ten concepts, 


which she holds must underlie the revised 
statement of school library standards to be 
applied after the war. Mrs. Douglas writes: 

1. A school library is an integral part of school 
organization, and library service is an essential 
agency in the modern educational program. 

2. The school board as the governing agency 
of the school is responsible for providing school 
library service in the school. 

3. The administration and supervision of 
school library service, while an ultimate re- 
sponsibility of the school administrator, should 
be shared and certain phases delegated to per- 
sonnel trained and experienced in both school 
and library work. 

4. Adequate school library service includes 
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Alvin T. Stolen 
Superintendent of Schools 
Duluth, Minnesota 


At its August meeting, the Duluth board of education 
elected Mr. Alvin T. Stolen, M.A., as superintendent of 
schools, 

Prior to his election, Mr. Stolen was superintendent for 
11 years at Eau Claire. Previously he served as superin- 
tendent in the North Dakota and Minnesota schools, For 
four years he has been a member of the summer school 
faculty of the Mayville, N. Dak., Teachers College. He 
has been active in the State School Administrators’ Asso- 
ciations of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 





provision for trained library personnel and cler- 
ical assistants; library collections of books, other 
printed materials, and audio-visual aids; library 
rooms properly equipped; a regular library 
budget; a library program which encourages and 
assists in the use of materials; and a continuing 
evaluation of the library services in the total 
educational opportunity. 

5. School library service is of equal impor- 
tance to children of all ages and of all races. 

6. A central library within the school under 
the direction of a trained librarian provides the 
most desirable library opportunity on both the 
elementary and secondary school levels. 

7. Provision for organizing library materials 
centrally in a school-administrative unit provides 
economical and effective direction for school 
library development. 

8. Equalized opportunity for school library 
service is dependent financially upon state and 
federal aid administered through proper educa- 
tional channels. 

9. Professional school library supervisory serv- 
ice by the state and city or county educational 
agencies will do much to stimulate local groups 
in extending and equalizing school library 
opportunities. 

10. Proper attention to the development of 
school library services is basic to the develop- 
ment of a citizenship aware of the intrinsic im- 
portance of libraries in an informed nation. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


The American Council on Education has an- 
nounced the establishment of a joint Canada- 
United States Committee on Education, com- 
posed of representatives of educational institu- 
tions in the two countries. The Committee which 
is nongovernmental in character, seeks to pr0- 
vide opportunity for consultation among educt 
tional leaders and associations of the two coum 
tries, and to aid in developing educati 
programs for strengthening the respect 
understanding which citizens of each county 
have for the other, 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION. 














ros GREAT airline planes of today are made 
p 


ossible by the application of scientific 
knowledge gained since the time when man 
first abandoned anthropomorphic and mytho- 
logical explanations of physical phenomena. 
The airliner of today does not represent the 
ultimate in scientific progress, however, be- 
cause science is a vital, constantly growing and 
self-perpetuating force. The airliner is the basis 
for even greater scientific growth in the future. 


The needs of air transportation have, in turn, 
given new impetus to science. Mechanical, civil, 
chemical and electrical engineering; astrono- 
my, meteorology, metallurgy, navigation, radio 
and aerodynamics are some which have felt the 
stimulus of air transportation. 


Engineers and scientists are profoundly aware 
of the technological implications of aviation. 
There remains, however, an urgent need for us 
to acquire a better understanding of the effects 
which air transportation is having upon the in- 
dividual and upon world society. It is imperative 
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BEN M. CHERRINGTON EDWIN A. LEE 


Chancellor, University of Denver 
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Dean, Schoo) of Education, U. C. L. A. 
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that educators assuthe the roles of pilots, to guide 
the minds of young and old to full awareness 
of the significance of air transportation. 


Every aspect of civilization is subject to revo- 
lutionary change because of the airplane’s ability 
to travel in any direction, at speeds previously 
impossible in transportation, uninhibited by 
earthly confines and configurations. Problems 
of sociology and political science, for example, 
once of municipal, state or national character, 
are becoming international. Long-accepted con- 
cepts of time and distance are being revised 
radically, and some are being discarded. 


The task of interpreting the vast changes is 
the challenging duty of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. To aid them, American Airlines 
has established Air-Age Education Research. It 
is a clearing-house for ideas, methods and in- 
formation. We invite your comment and sug- 
gestions. And, to help keep you informed, we 
offer a free copy of “‘Air Age Education 
News,’’ upon request. 


(O 





ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Public School Aids Army Hospital 


Harold J. Ashe’ 


In a far-reaching experiment that no doubt 

will prove history making both in the annals 
of physical therapy and vocational teaching 
the Birmingham General Hospital at Van 
Nuys, Calif., recently completed for the 
United States Army’s battle casualties, has 
inaugurated a program so revolutionary both 
in approach and in objective that even Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, U. S. Army chief 
of staff, is keeping-in close touch with its 
progress. 
In brief, it is a program to teach the battle 
injured new skills in useful fields and at the 
same time to integrate this instruction into 
the therapeutic treatment of the men. 

In the past physical therapy has usually 
involved having the men regain the use of 
their injured parts by means of basket weav- 
ing, weaving, metalworking, drawing, and 
other craft activities that generally bore no 
evident relationship to the man’s normal de- 
sires or future occupations; activities which 
in many instances were unacceptable to them 
even as hobbies. 

Recognizing that effective therapy must 
appeal to the men’s normal instincts and to 
their longing for future useful activity, Bir- 
mingham, under the guidance of Maj. Daniel 
R. Mishell, U. S. Medical Corps, has radi- 
cally departed from past concepts. 

First, he has enlisted the aid of Northrop 
Aircraft Company which has installed a small 
subcontracting plant right inside the hospital. 
This plant is under the guidance of trained 
factory foremen. Here the men learn new 
skills which have been adapted to their in- 
firmities. And, more important to morale, 
they are being paid the usual factory wage 
for the jobs they perform. Every possibility 
has been canvassed to adapt aircraft tools 
and equipment to the special needs of the 
patients. A table serves as a production line 
for wheel-chair cases. If a customary opera- 
tion calls for use of an arm, no hesitation 
is evidenced so long as the trainee has only 
his feet for use. A foot pedal is the answer. 

Second, the Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion has supplied a staff of vocational teach- 
ers. The curriculum now includes classes in 
mechanical drawing, blueprint reading, plas- 
tics, photography, architectural drafting, and 
other subjects ideally suited to fit the men 
to resume useful places in society regardless 
of apparently disheartening handicaps. Phys- 
ical education plays a large part in the 
program. Within a short time it is proposed 
to issue high school diplomas on the first 
group of students. 

Once the “bugs” are ironed out of the 
program it is expected that army hospitals 
throughout the country will inaugurate similar 
ventures. 


‘Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW POSTWAR PROGRAM AT ONEIDA, NEW YORK 

The board of education of Oneida, N. Y., for 
the proposed postwar program, has appointed 
three committees to act in an advisory capacity 
with respect to problems which will confront 
the board in the postwar period. Two of these 





committees will be composed of lay citizens and 
they will have certain definite functions assigned 
to them. 

Committee No. 1 will be asked to answer the 
question, What will Oneida be like in 1950? This 
will involve a study of the trends in population 
and economic conditions, prospects for employ- 
ment, and general level of prosperity. The com- 
mittee will also estimate the effect of demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces as this will affect the 
need for special school services. 

Committee No. 2 will undertake a twofold 
study covering (1) the proposed program of 
education in 1950, and (2) means for meeting 
this goal in 1950. This will involve a study of 
changes in the school program, staff, and facili- 
ties of the schools. 

Committee No. 3, to be composed largely of 
members of the school staff, will study the rec- 
ommendations of Committee No. 2 from an edu- 
cational standpoint. A member of the board has 
been appointed to serve on each of the 
committees. 

The reports of the several committees will be 
studied by the board and used as a basis for 
the new program of education. 

The members of the board are Joseph F. 
Maher, J..W. McGraningham, Karl G. Hermann, 
and Mrs. Thelma H. Beach. 


OLEAN SALARY SCHEDULE 


During the school year 1943-44, the school 
board of Olean, N. Y., adopted a single-salary 
schedule, which provides salary increases over a 
two-level scale. The schedule based upon training 
and previous experience provides for immediate 
increases of $400 to $600 for elementary teach- 
ers, and $200 to $400 for secondary teachers. 
Teachers of special subjects, supervisors, and 
principals recéive proportional increases. The 
schedule went into effect August 1, 1944. 

Under the schedule, classroom teachers, grad- 
uates of a 3-year normal or less, will begin at a 
minimum of $1,300, and will be paid eight incre- 
ments of $100 up to a maximum of $2,100. 
Teachers, graduates of a 4-year normal, with a 
B.S. or A.B. degree, will be paid $1,400, and will 
be paid eight increments of $100, up to a max- 
imum of $2,200. 

Teachers of industrial education will begin at 
$1,700, and will be paid eight increments of $100 
up to a maximum of $2,500. Directors will 
begin at $2,800, and will be paid eight incre- 
ments of $100 up to a maximum of $3,600. 

Supervisors of physical education will begin at 
$1,500, and will be paid eight increments of $100 
up to a maximum of $2,300. Directors will re- 
ceive $2,300, and will be paid eight increments 
of $100 up to a maximum of $3,100. 

Supervisors of music will be paid $1,500, and 
eight increments of $100 up to a maximum of 
$2,300. Directors will receive $2,300, and eight 
increments of $100 up to a maximum of $3,100. 

The director of art will begin at $2,300, and 
will be paid eight increments of $100 up to a 
maximum of $3,100. The director of home eco- 
nomics will begin at $1,800, and will be paid 
eight increments of $100 up to a maximum of 
$2,600. 

Elementary school principals (schools of eight 
grades and kindergarten) will begin at $2,400. 
and will be paid eight increments of $100 up to 
a maximum of $3,200. Senior high school prin- 
cipals will begin at $3,700, and will be paid 
eight increments of $100 up to a maximum of 
$4.500. The vice-principal will be given $2,200, 
with eight increments of $100 up to a maximum 
of $3,000 

Under the rules, credit for teaching experience 
will be given at the discretion of the board. For 
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Mrs. Irma H. Friede 


President, Board of Education 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Mrs. Friede, who was elected unanimously on October 
11 as the first woman president of the board of educa- 
tion, succeeds J. Harry Pohlman. 

Mrs. Friede, a former teacher, was elected to the 
board in April, 1941. She has attended all committee 
meetings as well as board meetings, and frequently has 
visited meetings of organizations affiliated with the schools. 

A graduate of Harris Teachers College, Mrs. Friede was 
a teacher in the elementary schools of St. Louis, and 
served as a member of the Committee for Education of 
adult foreign born. She has been a member of the Adult 
Education Council for Greater St. Louis, and is active 
in the Park and Playground Association. As an author, 
she has written a number of articles, among which are 
“Education for a Strong America” and “Education and 
the Postwar World.” 

In accepting her new office, Mrs. Friede said that she 
would encourage postwar planning and promised consider- 
ation of a legislative program. This will include another 
effort to introduce the unit control system. As president, 
one of her tasks will be naming the members of ihe 
board’s four standing committees. 





the master’s degree a teacher will be paid $200 
above the schedule. No partial credit for extra 
hours will be given until enough credits are ac- 
cumulated to warrant a degree or a state ap- 
proved equivalent. 

All teachers employed or transferred must meet 
the latest licensing requirements for their par- 
ticular level. Present teachers will have prefer- 
ence if candidates with the necessary require- 
ments are not available. 

No credit for the master’s degree will be 
granted to a superintendent, principal, super- 
visor, or director where the degree or equivalent 
is a requirement for a license. 





SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
During the month of September permanent 
bonds were sold for school construction, amount- 
ing to $2,716,000. The average interest rate was 
1.59 per cent. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of September contracts were 
let for 21 new school buildings, to be erected i 
states west of the Rockies, at a total cost o 
$995,020. 

Dodge reports that during the month of Septem- 
ber 1944, contracts were let for 183 educational 
buildings in states east of the Rocky Mountains 
The cost was $7,603,000. 

During the same period, 37 school-building 
projects were reported in preliminary stages, @ 
cost $1,506,060. 
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School Administration 


News 


IMPROVING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN BAYPORT 


Under the supervision of Supt. Harlan Fisher, 
the public schools of Bayport, Minn., are using 
a “half-holiday” scheme to improve the attend- 
ance and tardiness record. Under the plan, each 
room having a record of perfect attendance and 
no tardiness for a six weeks’ period is given a 
half holiday on the Friday following the six 
weeks’ period. The grade or room having the 
best percentage of attendance and lack of tardi- 
ness wins the half holiday, but more than one 
room may get a half day off at the same time 
in case there are several rooms attaining 100 per 
cent in attendance. 

If a student is ill, he brings an excuse from 
home, and his absence is not marked against his 
room. If the bus is late or he is unavoidably 
delayed beyond his control, he may bring 
evidence and it will not be counted against his 


room. 

The plan has worked satisfactorily and there 
has been practically no absence except for illness. 
In the past, excuses for avoidable absence were 
frequent. The plan helps all around because there 
is less work to be made up, there is less work 
for the teachers, and the class makes better 
progress. All students understand that illness or 
accidents are valid causes for absence and they 
are not expected to come to school unless they 
are in good health. 


SUBSIDIZING SCHOOL CHILDREN FOR 
CROP HARVEST 


The board of education of Eugene, Ore., under 
a new policy, is sponsoring a program of saving 
food crops in the vicinity by subsidizing school 
platoons for crop harvesting. Each teacher takes 
a platoon into the fields, receives her school pay 
plus the pay which she earns in the field or 
orchard as platoon leader. Children are excused 
from classes for three-day periods to permit 
them to participate in the program. 

During the first week in October, seven 
platoons, comprising over 200 children and 7 
teachers, worked for the first part of the week. 
The number was increased for the latter part 
of the week, and for the beginning of the suc- 
ceeding week. The schools were able to furnish 
to the area over 200,000 picker hours. 

Miss Lavina Wilson, a teacher, in cooperation 
with the county agent, supervised the program. 
Transportation was furnished by the farmers, and 
buses left the schools at 7:45 a.m. and return at 
4:30 p.m. Elementary and junior high school 
students earned from $1.50 to $4.50 per day 
harvesting crops. The farmers of the vicinity 
have reported excellent results from the student- 
aid program. 


NEW ACTIVITIES IN BERWICK, PA. 


A day vocational-industrial program has been 
established as part of the school program this 
year at Berwick, Pa. 

In the special education department, pupils are 
being accepted on the junior high school level. 
The plan has proved satisfactory and there is 
a waiting list. 

_ The bandroom has been soundproofed to make 
it more useful. 


A STUDY OF PART-TIME WORKING PUPILS 


The Department of Guidance and Placement 
and the intermediate school counseiors of De- 
troit, Michigan, have recently completed a study 
of the employment of intermediate school pupils, 
showing that 40 per cent of the intermediate 
pupils were employed part time up to May, 
1944. Of these, 22 per cent were working on 
more than one job. 

_ The intermediate school day is six hours, leav- 
ing four hours for work, yet 35 per cent of the 
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employed group reported that they worked more 
than four hours on school days. Although 10 
p.m. is the work time limit set for minors in 
Michigan, 19 per cent of the employed group 
worked later, many after midnight. One hun- 
dred and sixty-five 14 and 15-year-olds had « 
combined school and work week of more than 70 
hours. 

The study concluded with a number of recom- 
mendations which are of interest to school au- 
thorities. Briefly they are: 

1. Labor laws and regulations need clarifica- 
tion and possible revision. 

2. Schools must teach the relationship be- 
tween part-time employment and the child’s 
health and general welfare. 

3. Counselors, and homeroom teachers should 
give individual attention to working pupils with 
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our plants and skilled workmen have turned out more tubular steel 
In that way, we learned even more 
®. about tubular stock ... how to build electronic communication 
4 equipment for the Army, and Tower Testers with which to check it! 


3 i @ Our pre-war knowledge of tubular construction along with what 
we learned from Tower Testers, Troop Gliders, and Radar will 
come to light after restrictions on chrome, steel, and other metals 


®@ Right now, Heywood is building its postwar tubular school 
. is getting production efficiency planned to a “T” 
The postwar line will be something to 
. something to fully justify Heywood’s sound position 
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the idea of adjusting school and working hours 
to meet the needs of pupils. 

4. School records should carry data on after- 
school employment. 

5. Additional study should be made in the field 
of pupil employment, particularly the relation- 
ships between employment and school progress 
and between employment and health. 


ODT RELEASES SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BUSES 


The ODT has recently suspended a part of 
General Order No. 35, which releases second- 
hand school buses and other passenger equip- 
ment. The order originally froze all buses, trolley 
coaches, street cars and other vehicles for pas- 
senger use. Continued improvement in the pro- 
duction and availability of passenger equipment 
made possible the suspension. 
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School Law 
SS 


The maintenance of common schools is a 
function and is, primarily, the concern 
of the state, and the legislature in performing 
this function forms school districts which are 
political divisions and agencies of the state for 
the purpose of more effectively carrying out its 
local educational program and the districts are 
“municipal corporations.” New York Education 
Law, §110 et seg.; General Corporation Law, 
$3, subd. 2; N. Y. constitution, art. 11, §1.— 
Board of Education of Central School Dist. No. 
1, Town of Somers, Westchester County v. Stod- 
dard, 49 N.YS. 2d 38, N.Y.Sup. 


Creation of School Districts 
Two school districts, otherwise functioning, 
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which, instead of conducting schools in their 
districts, arranged with a third district to trans- 
port their pupils to schools of the third district, 
did not fail to “maintain a school” under the 
Colorado statute in the sense that the county 
superintendent could declare the districts un- 
organized and annex their territory to a third 
district, since such an arrangement was only 
irregular, not void. ’35 C.S.A. c. 146, § 64; Colo. 
constitution art. 9, §2.— School Dist. No. 26 
in Gunnison County v. Hards, 149 Pacific re- 
porter 2d 651, Colo. 


School District Government 


A county board of education in Kentucky has 
power to determine what is an efficient educa- 
tional system and has wide discretion in choosing 
the method of supplying such a system. — Ken- 
tucky constitution, § 184.— Dodge v. Jefferson 
County Board of Education, 181 Southwestern 
reporter 2d 406, Ky. 
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For ALL Floors 


Consult Us 


If you have floor cleaning 


problems . . « if your floor 
cleaning expense is too high 
—in maintenance time or 
supplies—let Vestal analyze 
your problem. Perhaps we 
can suggest a better way. 








It is easy enough to formulate a 
floor cleanser that will act quick... 
if one gives no thought to the 
dangers of abrasion. But to create 
a floor cleanser that acts quick, 
that removes the hardest grime 
from all types of floors, yet does 
it so safely and easily that it can 
be used on the most costly floors 
is a modern miracle of laboratory 
science. No wonder Vestal BRI- 
TEN-ALL is replacing other types 
of cleansers and cleaning methods 
in so many of America’s leading 
schools, hospitals and large in- 
stitutions. 


MORE ECONOMICAL, TOO 
Because of its high concentration 
—more gallons of more efficient 
cleaning solution per ounce ; . « 
plus reduced labor costs. Try it. 
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HOLD REGIONAL CONFERENCES ON 
EDUCATION 


The A:zerican Association of School Admin. 
istrators has announced the following confer. 
ences on education, to be held during the late 
winter: 

San Francisco— January 9-11; Birmingham 
— February 12-14; Chicago — February 19-2}. 
Denver — February 27—March 1; New York — 
March 5-7. 


ge ge age age age age age age age ge ny - —_— 
School District Property 


In Arkansas, where an owner donated land 
to a school district, with a provision in the 
deed that it should be used for school purposes 
and should revert if the school were “discon- 
tinued or moved,” the provision had reference 
to the school and not to the school building, and 
hence the title to the land reverted when the 
school district discontinued the school on the 
land, though it intended to remove the school 
building for school purposes to another location. 
— Williams vy. Kirby School Dist. No. 32, 181 
Southwestern reporter 2d 488, Ark. 

In Pennsylvania, where formal action and a 
written contract are necessary to bind a school 
district, such requirements must be met in order 
to predicate liability. 24 P.S. § 334.— Scranton 
Electric Co. v. School Dist. of Borough of Avoca, 
37 Atlantic reporter 2d 725, Pa.Super. 

A West Virginia statute authorizing county 
boards of education to provide at public expense 
insurance against the negligence of school-bus 
drivers does not abolish the existing immunity 
of the board from liability for a bus driver’s 
negligence. W. Va. Code of 1931, 18—5-13, as 
amended by the acts of 1935, c. 60.— Utz y. 
Board of Education of Brooke County, 30 South- 
eastern reporter 2d 342, W. Va. 








School District Taxation 


An expenditure by a Jefferson County (Ky.) 
board of education, for the maintenance of a 
recreational plan, of tax funds collected for 
educational purposes, common school purposes, 
and the common school system, is not violative 
of the constitutional provisions that taxes col- 
lected for such purposes should not be applied 
to other purposes, since the terms “education,” 
“common school purpose,” and “common school 
system,” embrace recreational training. KRS 
97.010 et seqg.; Ky. constitution §§ 180, 184, 186. 
— Dodge v. Jefferson County Board of Educa- 
tion, 181 Southwestern reporter 2d 406, Ky. 


Teachers 


Where a teacher voluntarily ceased her em- 
ployment with a school district where she had 
permanent tenure, she voluntarily abandoned 
her tenure and ceased to be a permanent teacher 
so that she was not entitled to a writ of man- 
date requiring the district to assign her to a 
teaching position. Calif. school code, §$§ 5.380, 
5.390.— Evard v. Board of Education of City of 
Bakersfield, 149 Pacific reporter 2d 413, Calif. 
App. 

Where a teacher having permanent tenure was 
employed for a specified time but left her posi- 
tion before the expiration of that time without 
the consent of the school board, she was guilty 
of “unprofessional conduct,” within the Calif. 
school code and was subject to a statutory penalty 
provided therefor. Calif. school code, §§ 5.380, 
5.390.— Evard v. Board of Education of City of 
Bakersfield, 149 Pacific reporter 2d 413, Calif. 
App. 

A Massachusetts statute conferring general 
charge of all public schools upon the school 
committees of the respective municipalities and 
providing that the school committees shall elect 
and “contract with the teachers of the public 
schools” includes by implication the power to 
determine the teachers’ salaries, and such power 
is vested solely and absolutely in the school com- 
mittees. Mass. general laws (Ter. Ed.) c. 71, 
§§37, 38.—O’Brien v. City of Pittsfield, 55 
Northeastern reporter 2d 440, Mass. 
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SCHOOL CLEANLINESS GUIDE 
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Octagon or 
Crystal White 
Scouring Cleanser 











Plumbing Fixtures— Vitreous Enamel, 
Vitrified China and Tile 

















Venetian Blinds, Shades, 
Interior Marble 







Colgate Kwiksolv 














Steam Tables, Refrigerators, Pots, 
Pans and other Cafeteria Equipment 


Octagon or Sea 
Foam Soap Powder Before you order your next sup- for details and prices. Or, write 
ply of maintenance soaps, callin direct to our Industrial Depart- 


aC. P. P. representative and ask ment at Jersey City 2, N. J. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


DON’T WASTE soap Vi" materials needed to win the %ERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
war are used in making soaps. JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 





By standardizing on these high-quality, low-priced 
C.P.P. soaps, you purchase fewer soap types—re- 
duce costs—increase cleaning efficiency! 








Teachers’! Salaries 
——————EE_ 


® Wichita Falls, Tex. The school board has 
given emergency compensation of $100 a year 
to all teachers. One half of the amount will be 
= on December 15, and the remainder on 
ay 5, 1945. 

® Enid, Okla. All teachers and employees of the 
schools have been given salary increases amount- 
ing to 5 per cent. 

® Ranger, Tex. The school board has granted 
a bonus to all members of the teaching staff, 
one half to be paid at Christmas time, and the 
other at the close of the school year. 
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® Tyler, Tex. The school board has given sal- 
ary increases to teachers, amounting to a total 
of $16,000, for the school year 1944-45. 

® The Wyoming board of education near Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has given all members of the teach- 
ing staff cost-of-living bonuses of $30 per month 
for the school year 1944-45. The bonuses will 
be paid during a ten-month period and are in- 
tended to help teachers meet the high cost of 
living. 


PRICE CONTROL AND TEACHERS’ 
POWER 


The important role of price control in pro- 
tecting the buying power of teachers’ salaries has 
been pointed out recently in a statement by Mr. 
J. Cecil Parker, Chief of the Educational Serv- 
ices of the Office of Price Administration. 


PURCHASING 
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The statement shows that for the first time 
since 1940-41, school people have noted that the 
purchasing power of the dollars they spend for 
food, clothing, rents, and other things is not 
going down. In fact, teachers’ salaries have moved 
upward and prices in general have remained 
steady, so that teachers were in a slightly better 
economic position in 1943-44 than they were the 
year before. 


T TEACHERS AVERAGE SALARY AND 
ITS PURCHASING POWER IN PRESENT WAR 


(Aug. 1939 — July 1940 = 100) 





“THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 
BUSINESS MANY THINGS 
_.. AND THE NEED FOR 








MONROE TRAINED 








OFFICE HELP 


1S ONE OF THEM /” 





NOW is the time for planning 


..» Let us work with you 


War conditions have caused a record de- 
mand for Monroe-trained graduates—a de- 
mand that will continue, for business has 
found them indispensable. Here are three 
ways that we can help you plan now for the 
future. (1) Recommend the proper machine 
equipment for your future needs. (2) Help 
you plan courses, and discuss and recom- 
mend text books. (3) Study the employment 
area you serve, to see if you can get priority 
for equipment now. 

Call on your Monroe representative or 
write our Educational Department—be ready 
to meet the demand for Monroe-trained 
students. 


Office Practice Course—30-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator —50¢ including 
Teacher's Manual. 


School Manval of Instruction—in 2 parts— 
elementary and advanced. $1.50 including 
answers. 


- MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe 
Adding Calculator for schools only . . . let 
us explain its availability under present con- 
ditions. 
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Orange, New Jersey 


Educational Department 


1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-435 1943-44 
(August through July of succeeding colender yeer 


Between 1939-40 and 1942-43, the lag of 
teachers’ salaries behind price increases repre- 
sented a hidden salary cut of 11 per cent, but 
by 1943-44 the loss had been reduced to 9.5 per 
cent. In 1943-44, this hidden salary cut aver- 
— about $162 per teacher below the 1939-40 
evel. 

In World War II the teachers have found that 
their living standards have been impaired much 
less than during and after World War I. In the 
comparable period of the last World War the 


I COST OF LIVING IN FIRST WORLD WAR 
AND IN PRESENT WAR 
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cost of living index went up 69 per cent, or 2.5 
times as much as in 1943-44. In this World War 
II, the relative stability of the cost of living has 
been due to the price control work of the gov- 
ernment and the people. Teachers and other 
school people have made a real contribution 
toward the development of better understanding 
and fuller compliance with this part of 
the Nation’s over-all program of economic 
stabilization. 
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Scene from The Melody Master*, in which the glo- 
rious melodies of Franz Schubert take on new mean- 
ing against a background of the composer's life. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


*Released theatrically by United Artists as “New Wine.” 


OW your students can see 

as well as hear great com- 
posers, instrumentalists, and 
vocalists. Shostakovich, Iturbi, 
Brailovsky, and other great mas- 
ters of music will perform in 
your school, at any time your 
schedule demands. 


The scores of splendid 16mm. 
sound films available from the 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Li- 
brary give the music instructor 
this ideal means to inspire and 
to show fine techniques. And to 
teachers of almost any other 
subject, Filmosound Library of- 
fers a wealth of helpful films. 


A Filmosound Projector will 
reproduce these films at their 
best. Our war-accelerated re- 
search in Opti-onics—optics, 
electronics, and mechanics—is 
resulting in Filmosounds even 
better than before. Better in true- 
to-life sound; in clearer, sharper 
pictures; in cooler, more quiet 
operation; in simplified controls. 


* * * 


For information on films or on 
Filmosounds, send us the cou- 
pon. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; Lon- 
don. Estabiished 1907. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics ¢ electrONics © mechaniCS 


VOU ELA 





Now! Masters of Music Can Appear in YOUR School 


How to Get a FILMOSOUND 


The Army and Navy require most of the 
Filmosounds we can build. But some are 
available for other WPB rated orders. 
Schools can get priority ratings now. 
The sooner your order and priority reach 
us, the sooner you'll get your Filmo- 
sound, So don't delay! 






be 
Buy and Hold More War Bonds 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 


Please send information on: ( ) Filmosounds; 
() Music films; () New film catalog supple- 
ment; () Special group discussion guide on 
“The Melody Master.”’ 


School 
Address 
City .. State. 


Requested by. 
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WHAT CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOLS ARE 
DOING TO RELIEVE THE MAN- 
POWER SHORTAGE 


William H. Johnson, Ph.D.* 


During the past school year, the Bureau of 
Occupational Research of the Chicago public 
schools, at the suggestion of the War Man- 
power Commission, conducted a study to de- 
termine the extent to which schools might pro- 
vide a source of man power. It was discovered 
that 74 per cent of our high school students 
16 years of age or over are engaged in part- 
time employment or are accepting some type 





‘Superintendent of Chicago Public Schools. 
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of home responsibility because both parents 
are working. Of the 41,800 students in this 
age group, 30,932 are aiding the war effort 
by relieving the man-power shortage. 

The survey indicates that our schools no 
longer represent a reservoir of man power as 
yet untapped, that the schools have done a 
splendid job of scheduling programs for stu- 
dents which enable them to take part-time 
employment before or after school, and that 
our boys and girls prefer to continue their 
regular high school education while employed 
on a part-time basis rather than to work full 
time. 

The following table contains exact figures on 
part-time work by Chicago high school stu- 
dents. 





piace . of the Gepektanity. 


for orm ation as to how you*may auto- . 
r © an: ‘AA-2 Priority to, the purchase 
. of Sheldon Laboratory Furniture wire or write. If — 
you need assistance on equipment. design or 


; sta igo Gucilable. 


let ‘us. Rowan our Field ’ 


» 


Definite 


* ous Wititons however, are exercised on parts 


| employing controlled materials. Write for full ” 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 
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Enroll- Part-time Wanting 
ment Employment Work 
Under sixteen ..... 71,200 19,992 11,189 
63 % 28% 15% 
Over sixteen....... 41,800 31,144 4,103 
37% 14% 10% 
ES. dies cho 113,000 ‘51, 136 15,292 
Retailing and manufacturing absorb ap. 


proximately 70 per cent of the young people 
working on a part-time basis. Many of them 
are in direct, essential employment while 
others amounting to 40 per cent are in up- 
classified activities such as stores and offices. 

With respect to time, 1090 students work 
before school, 35,116 after school, 4141 on 
Saturdays only, 642 on Sundays only, and 
29,753 after school and on Saturday. Forty- 
five per cent of the students employed work 
less than 20 hours a week; 43 per cent between 
20 and 29 hours; 12 per cent, 30 or more 
hours. The large group working between 20 
and 29 hours per week is made up of those 
employed at least 4 hours a day and 8 hours 
on Saturday. 

As a result of joint action taken in Sep- 
tember, 1943, by the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the United States Children’s Bureau, 
and the U. S. Office of Education, specific 
recommendations were made to safeguard the 
welfare of the child. These groups insist that 
students shall not be employed without an 
employment or age certificate. Written evi- 
dence of parental consent is required. If a 
physical examination is not already required 
for an employment certificate, the student 
should be given a physical examination to de- 
termine his fitness to carry the proposed em- 
ployment in addition to schoolwork. Weekly 
hours of employment shall not exceed 28 dur- 
ing weeks when school is in session, or 48 
during weeks when it is not. Evening employ- 
ment should not extend beyond 10 o’clock, and 
students should be allowed at least 9 con- 
secutive night hours free from employment. 

For students 14 to 15 years of age, the daily 
hours of employment should not exceed 3 on 
school days or 8 on days when there is no 
school. The combined hours of school and 
work should not exceed 8 a day. Weekly hours 
of employment should not exceed 18 during 
weeks when school is in session, or 40 in weeks 
when school is not. Part-time employment 
should be limited to hours which the student 
can carry in addition to his school program 
without detriment to his health or interference 
with his progress in school. In general, students 
under age 18 cannot successfully carry a com- 
bined school and work load of more than 8 
hours a day. 

For students 16 and 17 years of age, the 
daily hours of employment should not exceed 
4 on school days and 8 on days when there is 
no school. In no case should the combined 
hours of school and work exceed 9 a day. No 
employment after the hour of seven at night 
or before the hour of 7 in the morning should 
be permitted. One day in 7 should be allowed 
free from employment. 

More than 15,000 students indicated that 
they finish work after 8 o’clock at night. A 
great many said they worked after 10 o’clock. 
These facts indicate a need for reviewing and 
following the regulations issued by the key 
agencies of the government. The need is fur- 
ther emphasized by the number of young peo- 
ple who have found it difficult to do théir best 
in their regular schoolwork. The state child 


labor law stipulates that no minor under the 
(Concluded on page 62) 
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SHE KNEW WHAT SHE WANTED! 


-~ A 
“A 


~ 
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Mary had an old machine; 
Its keys would skip and jerk. 

" And every time she typed her notes, 
They muddled up her work. 


No longer could she use. 






%, 

a They had her all perplexed. 
ee Until one day she stamped her foot 
She knew what she'd do next! 


She took her problem to the boss, 
And dropped it in his lap. 





She screamed: "This is a total loss, 
How can I type with that?” 


Our factory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, proudly 
flies the Army-Navy «E”’, with star added as 
@ second citation awarded for the production of 
precision instruments calling for skill and crafts- 


manship of the highest order. 





Copyright 1944, Underwood Ellictt Fisher Company 





The light, quick touch she learned at school 





Ww Her letters turned out blurred and smeared, 


ON OERWOOD... wares verres. werect 





Said she, "I want an Underwood ... 
It's light and fast and neat. 
Its touch is super ... velvet smooth! 


Its work just can't be beat." 


He bought an Underwood ... 
He's glad he took her cue. 
It writes his letters better .,. and 


and now 


Will do the same for you. 






















Dear Boss: 

Next time you sign your letters, 
look them over carefully. 

If your letters are not as neat as 
they should be, don’t blame your 
secretary...it’s probably her machine. 

Get her an Underwood as soon 
as they are available,* and watch 
her work improve. After all, there’s 
a picture of you in every letter she 
writes. And since your letters are 
your personal representatives, make 
every picture clean-cut and 
appealing with an Underwood. 





* Underwood Typewriters are available now 
subject to War Production Board regulations. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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@ GENERAL DESIGN 
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NEW DESIGNS 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
FOR JR. COLLEGE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
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age of 16 should work after 7 in the evening. 
For those 16 or over, every effort should be 
made to have them complete their work before 
10 at night. Schoolwork should not be neg- 
lected. It is the first responsibility of those in 
charge to see that the hours of employment 
are adjusted to the school program of the 
individual student. 

A careful study of the survey figures in this 
article gives conclusive evidence that our 
young people are relieving the man-power 
shortage and are doing all they can to bring 
victory closer. 


Publications of Interest to 
School Business Executives 
————LL—————————— 


Methods of Sanitizing Eating and Drinking Utensils 

By John Andrews. United States Public Health Reports, 
August 25, 1944, Price, 5 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

This inclusive study discusses detergents 
washing methods and general problems of sanitary 
handling of dishes. Very helpful for a basic under- 
standing of the problems involved in selecting and 
managing dishwashing in cafeterias. 


Rules and Manual for School Employees, El Paso, 

Texas 

Paper, 103 pages. Published by the board of education, 
El Paso, Tex. 

A compilation of rules and practices in effect in the 
El Paso schools, including such state school laws as 
should be familiar to school employees. The booklet is 
intended as a reference and for information as to what 
is intended to be a guide for board members, clerks, 
janitors, as well as teachers and principals. 


and dish- 


Akron Public Schools 

Paper, 25 pages. Otis C. Hatton, superintendent of 
schools. Board of Education, Akron, Ohio. 

A brief statement, outlining the proposed bond issue 
for new school construction, listing the buildings and 
improvements to be made, and describing the financing 
of the building program. 


Solid Fuels Administration for War 

Information Service Release 44A9B-20W, Washington, 
D. C. 

This release lists a valuable list of quiz sheets on 
the subject of burning coal, oil, and other fuels, boiler 
operation, etc. The sheets give expert advice on plugging 
heat leaks, etc. 


A Study of Custodial Service in the Syracuse Public 

Schools 

Prepared by Harry P. Smith, director of school research. 
Paper, 14 pages. Published by the board of education 
of Syracuse, N. Y. 

This study, carried out by Doctor Harry P. Smith, 
with the assistance of Mr. Harry J. Clark, contains the 
findings in an elaborate plant utilization study begun 
in 1940 and completed in 1944. The study covered such 
important phases as determination of man-power units, 
ratio of time for sweeping, care of heating plant, man- 
power requirements for buildings, and mechanizing jani- 
torial work, and developed a technique for determining 
the man-power requirements for custodial care of school 
buildings which is considered far in advance of the 
ordinary method used. 


Janitor's Work Manual 

Compiled by J. L. Taylor. Paper, 43 pages. Bulletin 
No. 1, August, 1944. Published by the State Department 
of Education, Little Rock, Ark. 

Efficient school operation is a cooperative enterprise 
combining the efforts of administrators, teachers, pupils, 
patrons, and custodians. This handbook has been prepared 
to promote interest in the more efficient maintenance 
and operation of the school plant and grounds. It covers 
the various phases of school maintenance, including clean- 
ing, heating and ventilation, and sanitation. 


Metal Lath and Plastering Accessories 


Simplified practice recommendations No. 3. 10 pages. 


Price, 5 cents. National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
This recommendation will become effective when 


critical materials are again available. 


Federal Specifications 

GG-T-711b. T squares, plastic, wood, and wood and 
plastic. 5 cents. 

N-P-10lc. Paste, paste brushes, and spreaders. 5 cents. 


Trucks and Buses: Their Rehabilitation and Preven- 
tive Maintenance 


8 pages. Office of Defense Transportation. 5 cents. 
Washington, D. C. 
Suggests methods of preventive operation and 
maintenance. 
peiiincclailiguineailttantsiingins 


SALARY SCHEDULE FOR CLERKS AND DRIVERS 


The school board of Providence, R. IL. has 
approved a revised salary schedule for clerks 
and drivers in the various school departments. 
The schedules are arranged on a twelve months’ 
and a ten months’ basis, and the determination of 
salaries and credits for services are determined 
by the secretary and the director of business 
affairs. The salaries specified which are the max- 
imum limits for the classes are as follows: 

Class F, $1,300; Class E, $1,500; Class D, 
$1,800; Class C, $2,000; Class B, $2,200; Class 
A, $2,700. 

The maximum salaries for secretaries and 
clerks on a ten months’ basis are: first year, 
$900; second year, $1,000; third year, $1,100; 
fourth year, $1,200; fifth and sixth years, $1,300; 
seventh, eighth, and ninth years, $1,400; tenth 
and succeeding years, $1,500. Senior high school 
secretaries, $1,800 maximum. 


BUS SERVICE SATISFACTORY 


With the opening of the 1944—45 school term, 
the Office of Defense Transportation has an- 
nounced that all requests from state educational 
officials for school buses have been met for the 
current school year. During the school year 
1944, 4867 applications were approved for school- 
bus service. Many schools, it is believed, will 
accept delivery of buses after the school year has 
begun. During 1942 and 1943 only 437 applica- 
tions were approved for school-bus service. 
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WISCONSIN COMMITTEE RECITES PROBLEMS 
OF RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


An old problem of public and academic dis- 
cussion in Wisconsin, the equalization of rural 
and urban secondary school opportunity, comes 
into the spotlight again with the publication of 
an exhaustive report covering a three-year study 
by a special state committee on rural-community 
high schools. 

A group composed of some of the foremost 
academicians in Wisconsin, as well as leading 
school administrators, has produced a_ research 
volume which supplements previous findings to 
the effect that the rural boy and girl do not 
have an equal opportunity, either in quantity or 
quality, for high school training with their city 
cousins. That subject has cropped up in Wis 
consin many times in the past. Last year the 
legislature attacked it by raising direct state- 
treasury subsidies to local high schools, and by 
proposing a state-wide two-mill property tax to 
equalize the burden of supporting high schools 
throughout the state. The latter proposal, how- 
ever, was smashingly defeated when put before 
the electors in a referendum. It is wholly prob- 
able that some other formula for financial equal- 
ization will occupy the thought and study of 
legislators at the new session that convenes in 
January, 1945. 

The preoccupation of many state government 
leaders and private citizens with the problem 
thus debated in the past makes the new and 
blunt challenges of the research committee timely 
and helpful. 

The committee is headed by Prof. C. E. Rags- 
dale of the school of education at the University 
of Wisconsin, and contains more than 50 ac- 
knowledged leaders in state circles. The commit- 
tee has worked, and has projected further re- 
Search studies for the future, on behalf of the 
State department of public instruction. 


The Radiant Screen here 
illustrated is Model DS— 
a portable Metal Tripod 
Screen— sturdy but light, 
compact, easily set-up, 
quickly adjustable. 
Available in sizes 
from 30''x40" 

to 52x72", 
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endorse Radiant Screens. 
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manipulating screws and Y 
and easy to operate a child can use it. 


2. Quick Tripod Release. Tripod legs 
y. They 
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The new line of modern Radiant Screens, inco 
special features, includes Wall Screens, Wall an ; Screens 
Screens as well as the Portable Metal bing Screen ranging in size from 
20" x 30” to 20 feet x20 feet and larger. ) 
lived—easy to operate and they are available with the improved iant 
“Hy-Flect” Glass Beaded Surface that permits the projection of visual aids 
with greatly increased brilliance, clarity and contrast. Today — thousands 
Keote universities, institutions, and government agencies use and 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp-. 
1146 W. Superior St., 


Please send me FREE comp 


tures, 
ovine qt Wall, Seiling and Table Screens for 
schools, homes, clubs, and industry. 





Prime Failings of Rural Schools 

The group carefully recites the inadequacies 
and the inequities in rural. education, and then 
points to their significance for society at large: 
“A democratic nation cannot afford to have the 
rural half of its economy controlled by half- 
educated men and women.” 

One of the prime failings of the rural com 
munity high school, and an ironic one, the com- 
mittee found, is the fact that it has been too 
greatly urbanized. Some concession to the de- 
mand for educating rural children to rural life 
has been made in the introduction of agricultural 
and home economics courses in the village high 
schools, but “even these are often lacking.” 

Then, the rural schools are “large in number 
and small in size. The typical rural high school 
has approximately six or less teachers with an 
enrollment of 120 or less pupils,” the research 
report shows. The curriculum of the typical rural 
high school, meanwhile, “is largely academic in 
content and even that academic content deals 
more with urban than rural living.” 

There are glaring staff deficiencies in the rural 
schools under present methods and _ standards. 
“The teaching staffs in rural schools, both ele- 
mentary and secondary, are less well prepared 
and more poorly paid than urban teaching 
staffs.” 

Equipment, teaching materials, are scarce and 
those that exist “are more related to the ex 
periences of urban than rural children. Labora 
tory equipment is meager, textbooks are not 
suited to rural life, libraries are inadequate in 
size and contain a high percentage of out-of-date 
volumes. Current newspapers and magazines are 
inadequate in number; visual aids are limited 
in quantity and teachers are untrained in their 
use,” the educators complained 

The rural high school is not intimately enough 
related to the adult life of the community. 
“The rural church is not related to the rural 


school; farm organizations generally lack any 
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Sereens Especially 
Designed 
For School Needs 


To Meet the Requirements of Every Type of Visual Aid Program 


rating many new and 
Ceiling Screens, Table 


hese screens are sturdy, long- 


Radiant Portable Models Offer You: 


In addition to the “Hy-Flect”’ Glass Beaded 
Screen Surface—you will find many special 
unique advantages in 
Radiant Tripod Screens. These include: 


1. Automatic Clutch. A positive device 
that permits instant raising and lowering of 

Tousing without the necessity o 
bolts. So simple 


support the screen in any position for wide 
or narrow spread without set screws or 
plungers. 

3. Auto-Lock. (Pat. applied for.) Justtouch 
convenient button for raising or lowering 
center extension rod and screen instantly. 


4. Convertible from Square Ob- 
long — for movies, stills or slides, Radiant 
square sized screens are convertible to 
ehiees by merely raising screen toindicated 
position. 


is 
Chicago 22, Ilfino’ 

t Screen Bulletin 
one ae of complete line 





definite connection with or understanding of 
rural schools; farmer cooperatives, federations 
and unions, and commercial clubs in rural vil- 
lages have not found a basis for aiding the school 
program of rural children. Parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and mothers’ clubs are few in number.” 


Finances Inadequate 


A deep-rooted problem in the rural school 
system, elementary and secondary, is the fact 
that the financial “support of rural education is 
on an unsound basis,” the committee declared. 
Assessed valuations of school districts are fre- 
quently so low that they cannot afford adequate 
standards in buildings, staff, and equipment. 

Such problems of rural education, the com- 
mittee deplored, are chronic and have “handi- 
capped rural youth for years. They are not 
simply emergency problems. . . . They must be 
solved satisfactorily . . . to enable rural children 
and older youth to prepare themselves for a 
constructive part in the life of their home com- 
munities and nation.” 

And, the committee warned, just as society 
at large cannot afford a half-educated rural pop- 
ulation component, so it cannot “afford to have 
the problems of rural life settled by men and 
women who have been educated away from rural 
living and schooled largely in the problems of 
urban civilization.” 


SUPERINTENDENTS ORGANIZE 

The city superintendents of the state of 
Rhode Island have formed an association for 
the discussion of professional problems and the 
improvement of administrative methods in the 
state. The first officers of the association are: 

President, James L. Hanley, Providence, R. I.; 
vice-president, Charles W. Bosworth, Cranston; 
secretary, Donald W. Dunnan, South Kingston; 
treasurer, Leonard Maine, Portsmouth. Executive 
committee: Michael F. Walsh, Clovis W. Mitchell, 
and Joseph C. Sweeney. 
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prevent splitting and slipping. 


(A) A steel shoe, bolted to the sleeper, forms a socket for the steel faced nose of each 
stringer—added weight only serves to make this joint even more rigid. 
Seat Board Connector eliminates lapping joints adding even furtlier safety and strength. 
Universal Bleachers insure a maximum of seating comfort . . 
a lifetime of safe, continuous service. 
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and Grandstand seating. Write today for full details about Universal Bleachers. 


PORTABLE - 





SAFE 





* ECONOMICAL - 
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T nese all-purpose bleachers provide economical, comfortable seating for indoor or out- 
door requirements. Simply designed for ease and speed of erection . 


. . Sturdily built of the 
finest structural lumber. All stringers, sleepers, seat and foot boards are securely bolted to 


(B) The Universal 
. a minimum of lost space .. . 


When war-time restrictions are lifted Universal will 
again offer FOLD-A-WAY and ROLL-A-WAY folding bleachers, Portable Steel Bleachers 


DURABLE 
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SPECIAL ACTIVITIES IN DEMING, NEW MEXICO 


During the past three years, the board of edu- 
cation at Deming, New Mexico, has been spon- 
soring the teaching of Spanish and Pan-Amer- 
icanism in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, and has included three years of this work 
in the local high school. In the opinion of the 
board and the school faculty, some of the best 
work of the schools has been in the field of Pan- 
American relations, and this has carried over to 
better relations between the Spanish-American 
and Anglo-American children in the schools. 
Much good has been accomplished but there is 
considerable work still to be done along this 
line. 

During the school year 1943-44 a number of 
interesting Pan-American projects were worked 
out by the pupils. Of these the most interesting 
was the painting of two murals depicting South 
American scenes which were hung in the Pan- 
American Room of the high school. These murals, 
20 feet in length, are the work of Margaret Mar- 
shall, an eighth-grade pupil. 

A civil air patrol cadet unit has been organ- 
ized by the schools and is continuing to operate 
as one of the best units in the area. 

The board has begun plans for the construc- 
tion of a gymnasium and auditorium, to be con- 
structed after the war is over. The money to 
finance the building has been invested in war 
bonds. 


ALLENTOWN HIGH SCHOOL MOVES FORWARD 


The Business Curriculum of the Allentown, 
Pa., High School is being completely re-evaluated 
by the teachers of the Business Department, 
under the direction of the Director of Cur- 
riculum, A new course was installed this year, 


Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


under the title of Business Essentials, and was 
made mandatory for all tenth-grade commercial 
students, and recommended for all general tenth- 
grade students. Its purpose is to provide a “‘ves- 
tibule” course, which are tryout periods in short- 
hand, typing, bookkeeping, and selling. In addi- 
tion to tryout periods, it provides training in the 
basic principles of English, arithmetic, handwrit- 
ing, and spelling. Teacher evaluation and aptitude 
tests furnish a basis for guidance in the entrance 
of tenth-grade commercial students into eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade skill subjects in business 
education. 

The Allentown High School is taking the fol- 
lowing steps in order to achieve greater skil!s in 
the basic principles of arithmetic in all its groups 
Two courses, called “general mathematics,” one 
for the tenth-grade level, and one of the twelfth- 
grade level, have been made available to all gen- 
eral and commercial students. Forty per cent of 
the time in this course is spent in training for 
elementary skills of practical arithmetic. Forty 
per cent of the time is spent in developing ap- 
preciation for more advanced mathematical 
processes, such as geometry, algebra, and trig- 
onometry. Twenty per cent of the time is spent 
in application of mathematics to fields of general 
interest to the specific class. These classes have 
made available instruction in mathematics to sev- 
eral hundred students who, in past years, have 
not taken mathematics in high school. In addi- 
tion, thirty minutes each week are spent in every 
class of mathematics (geometry, algebra, trig- 
onometry) in exercises of the refresher type 
nature in arithmetic. A test is given in Septem- 
ber, and in May to determine the ability of all 
of the high school students in the basic arith- 
metic skills. 

A counseling program has been established in 
the Allentown High School, which provides sys- 
tematic scheduling for group counseling, and in- 
dividual counseling for every one of its three 
thousand students. Nine teachers are involved - 
three spend full time, and six spend at least 30 


ILLINOIS 


per cent of their time in this work. In addition 
to three full-time counselors, a woman teacher is 
assigned to the girls in each grade level, and a 
man teacher to the boys in each grade level 
These class counselors follow their respective 
groups throughout the three-year high school 
period, to provide better opportunity for con- 
tinuity in the guidance of the individual student. 
In addition to the personnel provided, physical 
improvements have been made to provide a vis- 
ible-index-record system, built around the needs 
of the counseling program, and rooms have been 
fitted with waiting room area, private consulta- 
tion rooms, and desk and filing areas for the 
counselors. Definite periods are scheduled 
throughout the week, which all counselors attend 
in order to provide co-ordination of activities, 
and make possible a continuing in-service train 
ing program. 

The Allentown High School is continuing to 
make every effort to provide work-experience as 
a part of the school program for as many stu- 
dents as possible. Over 80 per cent of the voca- 
tional students at the twelfth-grade level receive 
20 weeks or more of work-experience before 
graduation. About 40 per cent of the twelfth- 
grade commercial students receive over 300 hours 
of work-experience before graduation. About 
1500 students are working during the school year 
in business enterprises. Of this number, 300 get 
part of their work-experience during school 
hours, and about 50 have their high school 
courses co-ordinated with work-experience. An 
effort is being made to record the work-experi- 
ence as a part of the high school record, and to 
have a correlation between the courses in high 
school and the work-experience, whenever the 
work-experience points toward full-time employ- 
ment in posthigh school years. 


—— -——_—_ — 


® The grade school board at Zion, Ill., has reorganized 
with Paut C. McEwen as president, and Crarence Capp 
as secretary. 
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Audio-education is a ‘must’ 
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in the school of tomorrow!... 


Few educational tools offer as much 
promise for the future as audio-edu- 
cation. Many schools are already 
using radio and phonograph as 
teaching aids in social science, lit- 
erature, foreign languages, music, 
physical education and many other 
subjects. 


In the future, these techniques 
will undoubtedly be broadened to 
include many other uses beyond 
those already tried and proved. 


Experience at schools all over 
the nation has shown that audio- 
education facilitates both the teach- 
ing and the learning processes. It is 
a particularly effective tool to help 








good teachers do an even better job! 


Stromberg-Carlson sound equip- 
ment will be available after the war 
to bring the best in audio-education 
to the schools of America. In sound 
systems as in radios, “There is noth- 
ing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson!” 


* * * 


For information on the use and installa- 
tion of sound systems, consult your local 
Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment dis- 
tributor. His name will be found in the 
classified section of your telephone direc- 
tory. Or write Sound Equipment 
’ Division, Stromberg-Carlson 
Company, Dept. 43, 100 Carl- 
son Road, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Y----------- 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
SAVES MANPOWER * SPEEDS THE WORK OF VICTORY 
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FINANCE AND TAXATION 


®& Stockton, Ill. In a recent statement to the 
school board, President D. M. Baton pointed 
out that the school system will clear up all its 
indebtedness next year. Three years ago the 
board was faced with an indebtedness of $22,000 
but during the past three-year period has been 
able to retire $16,000 from the principal. The 
present debt amounts to $6,000. 

® Tulsa, Okla. The school board has prepared 
a revised budget for the year 1944-45, which 
calls for a total of $2,489,181. Teachers’ salaries, 
the largest item in the budget, were cut by 
$262,209. 

® Goose Creek, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $790,000 for the school 
year 1944-45. The estimate for the past year 
was $634,000. 
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® The permanent school fund of Nebraska has 
reached the highest total on record, according 
to State Treasurer Carl Swanson. The fund now 
amounts to $12,018,483, compared with $10,- 
969,632 in January, 1943. The increase is due 
to the sale of tax-free government and municipal 
obligations and the income from a one tenth 
mill levy made by the 1943 legislature for the 
purpose of replacing money lost over the past 
sixty years. 

® Kenosha, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $1,213,319 for the school year 
1944-45, which is a decrease of $5,471 from the 
estimate of a year ago. The chief item of in- 
crease is in capital outlay, in which the amount 
was raised from $7,000 in 1944 to $40,380 in 
1945. 

® Milwaukee, Wis. The Milwaukee board of 
school directors has adopted a budget of $11,- 


4 soaps IN | 


,.. that's FLOOR-SAN 
Safe out stay Floor 


YOU need no special cleansers for linoleum, asphalt tile, 
terrazzo, or rubber tile when you rely on Floor-San. For 
Floor-San cleans these 4 floors with perfect safety. 

What's more, with perfect safety you also get a thorough 
cleansing job because the powerful ingredients in Floor-San 
quickly pierce the dirt film and float dirt to the surface. 

By using Floor-San for all floors you save time for yourself 








é 
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LINOLEUM SOAP 


ASPHALT TILE SOAP 





and your janitor. You need buy only one product—Floor-San— 


and your buying is done. The janitor also saves time because 
he need not prepare any special cleansers. 

Floor-San Scrub Compound has received approval of the 
Rubber Flooring Manufacturers Association. It is also 
endorsed by asphalt tile manufacturers. Such approval means 
that Floor-San is mild ... won't discolor . . . won’t run colors. 

This is no time to experiment with spe- 
cial cleansers whose harmful ingredients 
can ruin irreplaceable floors. Play safe. Use 
Floor-San and know that no matter where 
you use it, your fine flooring is protected. 


THE HUNTINGTON 49> LABORATORIES INC 


HUNT. SCTON INDIANA 








RUBBER TILE SOAP 






















LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 
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592,894, for the year 1944-45, which is an in- 
crease of $379,736 over the year 1943-44. The 
largest increase is in the repair fund, which in- 
cludes $250,000 for a postwar repair and main- 
tenance program. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


& St. Louis, Mo. Five members of the board 
of education, in a suit brought in the St. Louis 
County Circuit Court, have been charged with 
having directly and indirectly solicited officers 
of the board to appoint and employ persons in 
school jobs. The suit was brought by ten 
petitioners who asked the court to remove any 
member found guilty of the charge. ; 

Rule 14 of the board, which was cited in the 
petition, prohibits members of the board from 
soliciting or employing any person to a position 
in the school system. 

® Madison, Ill. Plans have been made by 
the school board to keep the schools open after 
hours and on Saturdays so that children of 
working parents may be cared for. A_ well- 
planned recreation program has been arranged 
and a nominal fee will be charged the parents. 
> Quincy, Il. The school board has com- 
pleted the enlargement of the cafeteria. The 
floor has been especially treated and new tables 
installed. 

® L’Anse, Mich. The school board has voted 
to give salary increases of $15 per month to all 
nonteaching employees. Women janitresses were 
raised to 60 cents an hour. 

® Eau Claire, Wis. The school board has 
voted to give the political action committee of 
the CIO the use of the schools for discussions 
of public questions. The rental charge will be 
based on the cost of operation. 

® Lawrence, Kans. The school board has 
ruled that any student, a member of the Four 
O’Clocks, a girls’ organization in the junior high 
school, or any similar organization, will not be 
eligible to participate in music, speech, drama, or 
other special activity of the school. 

® Shreveport, La. The Caddo Parish school 
board has voted to expel or suspend any high 
school student who becomes a member of a 
secret society or sorority during the new school 
year. The board plans to take over the financing 
and supervision of a teen-age recreation program. 
®& Lexington, Neb. The school board is spon- 
soring a new youth center for boys and girls 
from the seventh to the twelfth grades. A mem- 
bership fee of thirty cents a month is charged. 
A similar center has been opened in Fairbury. 

The board has begun a study of the present 
insurance setup to determine whether the board 
is fully protected, and how far the protection 
extends in the use of buildings for recreation pur- 
poses. 

& Chicago, Ill. The school board, Supt. Wil- 
liam H. Johnson, and the parents of children 
have been involved in a controversy over a no- 
transfer rule at the Earle School. The children 
were kept out of school for two weeks by the 
parents who charged that the board is depriving 
children of their lawful right of education. 
The fight against the schools has attracted men 
as well as women and has affected 10,000 
children. A suit for an injunction was dismissed 
by the local courts. 

& Weyauwega, Wis The school board has 
voted to give a cost-of-living bonus of $100 
to all teachers, to be paid at the close of the 
school year 1944-45 

® Atlanta, Ga. The school board has approved 
a proposal, calling for the construction of a new 
high school in the Capitol View Section during 
the postwar period. The cost of the proposed 
building will reach $600,000. 

& Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
begun plans for a school expansion program, to 
include buildings and additions, and to cost 
$2,000,000. The program will be financed with 
$1.659.408 from the city and $414,967 from the 
Federal Government 
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RURAL EDUCATION NEEDS DISCUSSED AT 
WHITE HOUSE 


The need of higher standards of rural educa- 
tion were stressed at a White House Conference, 
held October 4 to 7, under the patronage of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and the National Education 
Association. 

The meeting which was addressed by both the 
President and his wife brought together some two 
hundred leaders determined to bring the instruc- 
tion available to farm children at least up to the 
levels enjoyed by the city youth. The group de- 
plored the short terms, the insufficient training 
and pay of teachers, the poor housing, and the 
generally ineffective programs of instruction. A ' : 
tentative charter for rural education set up eight i re 4 bu 
points of attack which ultimately may be ex- ‘ the best oO 
pected to give the United States a strong rural wants : 
civilization. The educators declared that: j who 

“We must not tolerate in any rural com- }— @ @ ® 
munity or for any individual poorly paid and 
meagerly trained teachers; unsafe, unsightly, and 
ineptly planned buildings; weak and _ ineffective 
school districts; gross neglect of underprivileged 
groups; or any manner of paying for education 
which does not give a fair opportunity to all.” 

The rural school must succeed fully in provid- 
ing the following: 

1. It must insure all ages of rural Americans 
their fair share of education. 

2. The school must produce vigorous, whole 
some, balanced, and steadily growing personali 
ties. 

3. Education must build a community that sus 
tains and flourishes democratic life. 

4. Educators must demand dynamic and fully 
skilled professional leaders who can deal effec 
tively with problems of rural communities. 

5. Adequate rural school buildings and grounds 
must be provided 

6. Satisfactory administrative and attendance 
units are essential. 

7. An equitable plan for financing rural edu 
cation must be developed. 

8. All the forces of the community must unite 
in a co-ordinated effort. 


for the SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 
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EUGENE, OREGON ADOPTS PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 

As part of a postwar planning program for the 
city and adjacent communities, the citizens of 
Eugene, Ore., have decided to use the money 
returned to them from the state income tax, 
about $100,000, for the erection of a new high 
school. 

During the next four years, it is expected, an 
annual sum of $100,000 will be added to the 
fund, either through the diversion of the income 
tax, or through a special district levy. 

This is the first movement in Eugene toward 
a pay-as-you-go program of school financing. In 
1945, the last of the bonded indebtedness of the 
district will have been paid, and the district will 
then be debt free for the first time since the 
turn of the century. Two payments of $9,000 
each will be made in 1944 and 1945, which will 
complete the payments on a bonded indebted- 
ness of $500,000. An additional $30,000 has been 
added to the postwar capital outlay fund for 


Our free, color-illustrated book, “Better Floors,” 
school construction through the sale of some ‘ ‘ . 
school property. shows Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors on duty in schools 
and other public buildings. This will show 
APOLLO SCHOOLS GO OVER THE TOP IN I ildings. This book will sho Sa 

WAR BOND SALES how floors can help increase efficiency and cut operating costs in your schools. 
The public schools of Apollo, Pa., under the And it will help you plan sound improvements. Use it as a guide when you 
direction of Supt. W. C. Crawford, carried on a submit | t hool board. F f . . 
very successful campaign in war stamps and your pians to your school board. For your free copy, just write to 


bonds during the school year 1943-44. A total 
of 370 pupils in the grades and 381 in the high 
school participated. 

While the goal of the schools was $25,000, 
they sold enough stamps and bonds to total 
$42,000, which was an average of $55 per pupil 
_In order to reach the goal, the schools held 
jeep sales, special day sales, Pearl Harbor and 
Harmon days. Talks and special plays were cA) 
oy as well as songfests in the assembly room 

€ contest was conducted floor by floor and 
building by building to maintain interest and ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL ° ARMSTRONG'S RESILIENT ie: FLOORS 
speed the campaign to its final goal 


Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 2011 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 
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"| don’t have to squint any 


more — not since Teacher started 
using HYGIEIA. | can see what 
she writes on the blackboard — 
‘way from the back of the room! 


And | like to erase the black- 
boards now ‘cause the chalk 
marks all come off and there 
isn’t any dust to make me cough 
and sneeze. 


Hygieia’s fun to write with, too 


— it’s so smooth and 


Tommy.” 


easy! 


Tomm y 

knows the 

superior re- 

sults produced 

by Hygieia, 

but he doesn’t 

know that it 

has taken over a century of re- 
search to develop this superior 
chalk. 


This stark-white, dustiess chalk 
is continuously under the re- 
searcher’s gaze. Recent extra 
refinements made Hygieia the 
chalk that teachers and students 
love to use above all others and 
superintendents prefer to buy. 


Send for this Free 
Blackboard Bulletin. 
Tells how to keep 
blackboards in per- 
fect condition. 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
®& Wyoming, Ohio. The Wyoming board cf edu- 


| cation has approved a new sick-icave policy ior 
| the year 1944-45, which provides ten days’ 
| sick leave each year. If a teacher’s absence ex- 


ceeds the ten-day sick-leave, she is paid the 
difference between her salary and the salary of 
the substitute. 

® East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has 
authorized Supt. M. E. Bruce to fill teaching 
vacancies with married women and to use his 
judgment ‘in assigning instructors to various 
schools. The action of the board is a concession 
to the wartime shortage of teachers. It will be 
the policy of the board to employ such teachers 
on a year-to-year basis so that they will not come 


| under the state tenure law. 


®& Eau Claire, Wis. The school board has 
approved a new policy, calling for the employ- 
ment of married women teachers during the war 
emergency. 

A survey of the school principals and teachers 
revealed that 12 were working full shifts at 
shipyards or war plants, 7 were working 20 to 
30 hours a week, and 9 from 10 to 20 hours a 


| week in outside employment. The board feels 
| that a teacher or principal cannot fulfill his or 


her school responsibilities if he or she works at 


| another job more than a half shift on school 
| days. 


® Madison, Wis. The board of education has 
waived its rule forbidding teachers and other 
school employees to engage in outside work for 
pay. The rule was waived to permit staff em 
ployees to assist in a war plant. Employees may 
not work more than three hours on each of two 
night shifts, and not more than eight hours on 
Saturday or Sunday. 

® Pittsfield, Mass. The superintendent has an 
nounced the establishment of a Community Re 
lations Committee, which will be assigned the 
task of creating good will throughout the schools 
and the community. Emphasis will be placed on 
creating harmonious relationships with children 
of various racial and religious backgrounds. In 
the elementary schools the emphasis will be on 
living and learning together; in the junior hixh 
schools on contributions of various nationalities 
to the development of our country; and in the 
senior high schools on the promotion of demo 
cratic ideals. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


® East St. Louis, Ill. A new program of physi 
cal education has been inaugurated in the public 
schools with the appointment of Dr. R. C. Farrier 
as director of both health district and school 
board physicians. Eight doctors will handle the 
health program of 18,000 students of the east 
side health district, the township schools, and 
the parochial schools. A program of physical 
examinations has been arranged, to be started 
during the fall term. 
® New York, N. Y. A new health program 
for student workers has been announced by 
Health Commissioner Ernest L. Stebbins. The 
regulations are designed to safeguard the physi- 
cal well-being of boys and girls who are attend- 
ing school while holding part-time jobs. Pupils 
of 16 to 17 may work for not more than four 
hours on a school day nor more than eight 
hours on other days, and their combined school- 
work day must not exceed nine hours. Weekly 
hours of work are limited to 28, when school is 
in session, and to 48 when it is not in session. 
Evening employment may extend to 10 p.m. 
For students from 14 to 15, part-time employ- 
ment will be limited to three hours on school 
days, and to eight hours on other days. In no 
case must the work interfere with attendance in 
school for a full day. Combined hours of work 
and school may not exceed eight hours a day. 
® Waukegan, Ill. The school board has ap- 
proved the expansion of the medical program in 
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the schools. Under the plan, first and fifth grade 
pupils will be examined by both a physician and 
a dentist. The physical education program has 
been stepped up to meet state requirements of 
one period per day in health or physical training, 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


> Flight experience to the extent of four hours 
in a dual-control airplane for each boy and 
girl in high school aviation classes has been 
approved by the state education departments of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Colorado, California, Con- 
necticut, and Pennsylvania. Each of these states 
has already developed a comprehensive plan for 
aviation education for the first 12 grades, and 
some have included junior college and college 
programs, 

® Greenwich, Conn. An in-service education 
course for intermediate grade teachers was con- 
ducted during the school year 1943-44, under 
the direction of Supt. Maynard W. Linn. 

®A student employment service was success- 
fully conducted in the high school of Greenwich, 
Conn., during the school year 1943-44. The 
employment service was conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the school’s cooperative employment 
plan, which provided work experience for high 
school students and helped local merchants 
solve thier man-power problems. 

& Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has 
made arrangements for a two-term night school, 
to be conducted during the school year 1944-45. 
All persons over 16 years of age and not in the 
public day schools are eligible to attend. An 
enrollment fee of $5 per term is charged. Pupils 
who enroll for woodshop classes must pay an 
additional fee of $1, and those who register for 
the auto shop or sewing classes will pay 50 
cents additional. Classes will be organized for 
instruction in any subject for which 15 persons 
register. 

& Meadville, Pa. An automobile repair shop 
will be added to the high school’s vocational 
program, beginning with the second semester. 
The high school now has two shops and electric 
plants, a general shop for the grades, and related 
subjects. 


TEACHERS’ SALARY STATUS IN NEW YORK STATE 


A survey of teachers’ salaries for the year 
1943-44, carried out by the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, shows a median salary of 
$1,942 for teachers of the state, exclusive of 
New York City. This is a $72 increase over the 
year 1942-43, when the median salary was 
$1,870. Only 32 teachers in the state were re- 
ceiving less than $1,000 in 1943-44, but there 
were 8563 teachers receiving less than $1,500 a 
year in the state during the same period. 

Increases in salaries have been so small in the 
past five years that teachers are constantly 
faced with the problem of rising living costs. 
Although essential living costs have risen slowly 
during the past year, from May, 1939 to May, 
1944 they have risen 26.8 per cent in large cities 
in the nation. 

Taxes and the reduced purchasing power of the 
dollar have brought the true buying power of the 
median salary of $1,942 to about $1,310. A $1,- 
200 salary will buy about $840 in goods and 
services. 

The median salaries of most groups of teach- 
ers in New York state have increased less than 
10 per cent since the outbreak of the war in 
1939. The one exception is in the ease of in- 
adequately paid elementary teachers in one to 
four-teacher schools, and high-school teachers in 
supervisory districts, whose minimum salaries 
were raised by the legislature in 1943 to $1,200 
for elementary teachers and $1,300 for high 
school teachers. The median salaries have been 
increased 13 per cent for teachers in one-room 
schools, 12 per cent in two to four-room schools, 
and 11 per cent in high schools 
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IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE SLIDE- 
FILM PROJECTOR for 2” x 2” 
paper or gloss slides; single- 
frame slidefilm; and double- 
frame slidefilm. 


| DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
in models from 30” x 40” to 
20’ x 20’. Glass-beaded. 


FILMSETS 200-ft. 16mm, Silent 
Motion Picture Films, present- 
ing Economic (Food, Shelter, 
Clothing), and Regional (Place) 
Geography for Intermediate 
Elementary Grades. 





DeVRY FILM LIBRARY of se- 
lected 16mm. Sound and Silent 
Classroom Films. These films ore 
for rent or sale. 





DeVRY KODACHROME COLOR 
SLIDES and DISNEY CARTOON 
SLIDES. Write for colorful, de- 
scriptive folders. 








eae VRY is the Only Manufacturer 
i 5 mg the y meg pe Exc 





Motion Picture Sound Equipment to 
¢ Award Three Consecutive Times. 
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DEVRY Model 16-1966 Portable 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 


You who want to be among the first to get the best— 
place your order RIGHT NOW for this superb, preci- 
sion DEVRY 16mm. Motion Picture Sound Projector 

. an electronic device of the highest quality and the 
finest possible engineering design and craftsmanship. 


DOUBLE VALUE! Your new DEVRY permits you 
to utilize Amplifier and Speaker as a Public Address 
System. Amplifier has input jacks for both microphone 
and phonograph. Use it for dramatic classes, athletic 
events, meetings, assemblies... add to this the fact 
that you can show both sound and silent films on this 
DeVRY projector, and you have a triple value! 


Your new DEVRY was designed and built by those 
same skilled craftsmen who produced the famed DEVRY 
line of 35mm. motion picture sound equipment used in 
better theatres everywhere—the equipment that has 
made such an enviable record with the Armed forces . . . 
for the production of which DEVRY alone in the motion 
picture industry has received its third consecutive 
Army-Navy “E” Award for production excellence. 


Get brilliantly clear, flickerless pictures, and rich, 
lifelike, unforced sound. Standardize on the motion 
picture equipment that is so simple, so durable, and so 
trouble-free, that an alert 12-year-old student can set 
it up, thread it, and operate it effectively. 


Write for colorful literature—FREE—no obligation 
to purchase. DEVRY CORPORATION, LLL Armitage 


Avenue, Chicago 14, Tllinois. 


Chicago 14, Hlinois 


below: 


School 


Address 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Name 
| 

| 

| 

| 
= 


1. EASY TO CARRY. Compact, conveniently 


uw 


balanced twin “suitcase” carrying cases. 
Projector in one case; amplifier and speaker 
in the other. Separate amplifier and speaker 
unit provides Public Address Facilities. 


SIMPLIFIED THREADING. As easy to 
thread as a silent projector. Takes but a 
minute. 


- ONE-POINT LUBRICATION. All high 


speed parts oiled from one point at top of 
case. Other oil points plainly marked. 


- CONVENIENT TILTING. Finger-tip 


- HEAVY-DUTY MOTOR. 


6. 


. LONG TROUBLE-FREE USE. 


. TWO-SPEED OPERATION. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in the Projected Teaching Aids checked 


© DeVRY Sound-on-Film Motion Picture Projector. 
] DeVRY Triple-Purpose Slidefilm Projector. 

}] DeVRY Motion Picture Screens. 

7 DeVRY Film Library; 


control. Proper projection level quickly and 
easily attained. 


Powered for 
highly efficient and dependable operation, 
and is governor-controlled. 


THEATER-QUALITY SOUND? Crisp, * 


natural speech and smooth musical repro- 
duction. Frequency range up to 9000 cycles. 


Exclusive 
engineering refinements, manufacturing ex- 
cellence and durable combat-tésted materials 
make this possible. 


24 frames 
per second for sound films; 16 frames for 
silent filmes. 


De ee eT eee 


DeVRY CORPORATION, LLIL Armitage Ave. 


© Kedachrome Slides. 


Title 
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, mE Y RN 3 IN. BELT SANDER 


©@ Inkstained and scratched desks quickly 
take on a “like-new” surface when sanded with 
a SKILSAW Zephyrplane. And Zephyrplane ae 
sanding is the fastest way to restore glaring ime 
blackboards to their original dull finish y i 


Zephyrplane is light, powerful, <4 iS 
compact...the perfect sander for / i 
all maintenance sanding, and for ( ~ 
student use in the manual training 
shop. Call your distributor for a 
demonstration. 


SKILSAW, INC. 
5033-43 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Sales and Service 

Branches in All 

Principal Cities 


SKILSAW = 


MILI EL 


018 















High ia Tavoe 
/ FOR SCHOOL 
SPECIFICATION 















® School authorities know the 
record of Halsey Taylor installa- 
tions. Years of dependable per- 
formance mark their success in 
school use. Their exclusive feo- 
tures of sanitation, their variety 
of design, their freedom from 
servicing annoyances...all these 
factors contribute to the growing 
preference for Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains. 

For post-war school planning, get our newest catalog 


showing preferred school types of Haley Taylor 
THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 





Projectors are engineered and adjusted to watch-like 
precision to insure smooth and quiet operation, sharp- 
er more brilliant film projection—that’s the reason 
our armed forces are taking such large quantities. An- 
nouncement will be made as soon as a portion of our 
output is allocated to civilian use. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD ST. 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


accrues from selecting 
‘* The Aiclington Line” 


of Better 
School Furniture 


BECAUSE—Arlington equipment is dis- 
tinctively designed, carefully fabricated 
of finer materials, sturdily joined for 
hard usage and long life. 


Ask to be listed for new 
postwar catalog of school 
furniture when published. 


RMIRON 


Manufacturers in 
peacetime of 
Adjustable Movable Desks 
Pedestal Desks 


Typewriter Desks 
Auditorium Seats 


Siz 
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Drinking Fountains 


Ariiker 
~~ 


Dept. A 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 





Classroom, Cafeteria, Library 


and Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs 


Tablet Arm Chairs 
Silent Giant Desks 


or 


ak 
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REAL THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 


(Concluded from page 39) 


Educational Program 

Should school books be purchased, rented, or 
furnished by the school? 

What about visual education, shop work, and 
physical education? 

Should school discipline be tougher? 

Should we have high school R.O.T.C.’s? 

How much money should we put into bands, 
orchestras, and glee clubs? 

Is an art teacher necessary ? 

Are student councils any good? 

Should we let our social studies teachers talk 
about Russia? 

How well-trained should our teachers be? 

What can we do about local juvenile problems? 

Should summer school be offered? 

How do we know when we have a 
school ? 


good 


There is much to talk about within these 
areas and in other areas of school affairs. The 
gathering of the school board members can 
be a significant aid in the doing of a signifi- 
cant educational job by the 
member in his own community. 


school board 


STREAMLINING ILLINOIS SCHOOL LAWS 


(Concluded from page 48) 


to support it through appeals to the members 
of the assembly. Much depends upon the thor- 
Oughness with which a campaign of enlighten- 
ment is carried on. The technical work has 
been done. Public opinion will be responsible 
for the type of school laws under which Illinois 
will operate in the near future 
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10th Year on Madison Square Garden Floor 


Personal News 
———EEEEE- 


® Dr. Evcene S. LAwter, professor of education at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., has returned 
from Washington, D. C., where he has been chief of 
the research and statistics section of the Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers in the U. S. Office of 
Education. He has assumed his teaching duties in the 
School of Education which opened on September 25. 

> Tom B. BLACKWELL has recently been appointed field 
secretary for Allied Youth, a national movement in alcohol 
education for high school and college students. Mr 
Blackwell, a graduate of the University of Texas, was 
formerly superintendent of schools at Lytle, and also 
served as vice-president of the Texas School Health 
Association. 

»> Supt. Porter H. Hopxtns, of Somerset, Ky 
re-elected for his eighteenth year. 

® Dr. Ropert I. Exziort, formerly president of the 
State Teachers College at Chadron, Neb., died recently 
in an Omaha hospital. 

® A newcomer to the Houston, Tex.. school system 
is Mrs. MARSHALL VERNIAUD who has been named 
acting director of tests and measurements, replacing Miss 
Sadie Aarons who is on military leave in the WAVES. 
® Dr. C. Ray Gates, superintendent of schools at 
Grand Island, Neb., passed away in an Omaha hospital. 
He had been superintendent at Grand Island since 1922, 
and before that was head of the schools at Columbus. 

® Miss Rectna C. M. Burke, head of the elementary 
school division for the New York City schools, has been 
re-elected for a second six-year term, which began on 
October 26. She was elected a member of the Board 
of Superintendents in 1938, and before that had been 
an assistant superintendent. 

®> Earte W. Wirtse has taken the superintendency at 
Grand Island, Neb., succeeding the late C. Ray Gates. 
® STaTE SUPERINTENDENT WaAyNE QO. Reep has been 
elected treasurer of the Cornhusker Boys State of 
Nebraska. 

® Mr. James E. MARSHALL, who was recently elected 
superintendent of schools at St. Paul, Minn., was superin- 
tendent of schools at Zeeland, Mich., and also held the 
high-school principalship in Petoskey, Mich., Boone and 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


has been 
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An item in the October issue erroneously stated that 
he was superintendent of schools in Boone and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 
> E, N. Norswortny has taken the superintendency 
at Carlisle, Ky., succeeding E. E. Pfanstiel. 
> Everett B. BurrovucHs, superintendent of the grade 
schools at Collinsville, Ill., died in a St. Louis hospital 
on September 3. He was a graduate of McKendree College, 
and had been superintendent since 1937. 
> James K. Netson, of New Lothrop, 
taken the superintendency at Otisville. 
® Cuartes C. StRIcKLaAnp, of Gladstone, 
assumed the superintendency at Ravenna. 
® Grorce VetpMAN is the new superintendent of 
schools at Memphis, Mich. 
® Oscar Biase has been 
school board at Wichita, Kans. 
® The school board at Dodge City, Kans., has re- 
organized with Dr. G. L. Cowan as president; C. S. 
Bishop as vice-president; and A, G. SCHROEDERMEIR as 
clerk. 
> Cuartes Patm has been elected 
school board at Essex, Conn. 
® The school board at Marysville, Kans., has re- 
organized with Wm C. Kino as president, and Dx. E. 
B. HinsHAw as vice-president. 
® The school board at Minneapolis, Kans., has elected 
Dr. F. A. Younco as president; Atrrep Wiicox as vice- 
president; and Z. R, Ropinson as clerk. 
> WittiMm L. Barnum has been elected president of 
the school board at Watervliet, Mich. 
® Dr. Cecm Cortey has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Jackson, Mich. 
®> Stantey K. Brew has been elected president of the 
school board at Stambaugh, Mich. 
> Lynn Bartietr has accepted the superintendency of 
the consolidated school at Au Gres, Mich. 
> K. D. Harprnc has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Mt. Sterling, Ky., to succeed Duke W. Young. 
®C. Ray Jones, of Marengo, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Campbellsburg. 
® Epwarp C. Reicnert has been elected superintendent 
of schools of school district No. 107, Highland Park, Il. 
> Maurice Goopreav, of Detroit, Mich., has accepted 
the superintendency at Bear Lake. 
> Supt. M. A. Kopxa, of Hamtramck, Mich., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

&G. L. Gorrman, of Center, Mo., 
superintendent at Monroe City 


Mich., has 


Mich., has 


elected president of the 


president of the 


has been elected 
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Professional Directory 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


BUELL BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 


A. C. Bechwesier, t A.LA. C. F. Eschweiler, A.1.A 
A. C. bechweiler, jr, A.L.A. TT. L. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 
ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LOUIS H. GERDING 
Architect 
Strawn A. Gay — Associate 


COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR BDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS. 


708 LaSalle St. Ottawa, Illinois 


Joseph C. Goddeyne, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 


Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural—Engineering—Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of 
Education 1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 

















FREDERICK D. MADISON 


Specializing in School Housing 


Consulting Service to School Administrators 
230 Wayne Ockiand Bank Building 
ROYAL OAK MICHIGAN 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


RAYMOND A. ORPUT 
ARCHITECT—ENGINEER 
Suite 620, Empire Building 


School Architect Rockford, Hlinois 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, Ill. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








THE PROPOSED TAX LIMITATION 
AMENDMENT 
(Concluded from page 25) 


The establishment of the principle of ‘“‘pro- 
duction for service, not for profit’ would 
result in national collectivism and the abol- 
ishment of the individual states as they 
now exist. 


The Effect on Schools 


Regardless of whether or not there is 
a limitation on federal taxes, there is a 
limit to the amount of taxes that can be 
levied. Boards of education, school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and the general public 
should be interested in the proposed fed- 


eral tax limitation amendment because of 
its direct bearing on the schools. High 
federal taxes are detrimental to public 
education. High federal income taxes limit 
state income taxes. In several of the states 
the federal income tax and the state in- 
come tax are a great burden upon salaried 
people such as school teachers. The state 
income tax for the support of schools in 
those states where it is a part of the tax 
system is kept low because of the federal 
income tax. In some of the states, in- 
cluding New Jersey, there is no state in- 
come tax. The principal reason for that 
is that the state legislature believes that 
a state income tax in addition to the fed- 
eral income tax would be detrimental to 
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the state; that it would be bad for business 
and bad for labor. 

All taxes are levied on property, capital, 
or income. There is nothing more certain 
than that high federal taxes must have a 
limiting effect on state and local taxes 
from which comes the support of public 
education. High federal taxes are, there- 
fore, directly harmful to the schools. 

I submit that the best interests of the 
state, of the national government, and of 
the public schools and members of the 
teaching profession will be served by the 
adoption of the proposed federal tax lim- 
itation amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 


TEACHERS FOR POSTWAR SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 36) 


sympathetic in their hearings on such matters, 
In order that a consistency of thinking may be 
achieved, school superintendents and boards of 
education must realize a harmony of policy such 
as will expedite public education’s postwar role. 
The alternative is the creation of a state of con- 
fusion and frustration at a time it can least be 
afforded. 

Tremendous strides have been made in the 
administration of the common school. The allo- 
cation of administrative functions and responsi- 
bilities has become increasingly clear and definite. 
Boards of education have, for the most part, 
shown a complete willingness to delegate author- 
ity to school superintendents as the latter demon- 
strate their ability to handle it. The continuation 
of this working relationship is the single best 
guarantee that the public school will live up to 
what surely will be expected of it.’ 





1Editorial, ‘‘A Superintendent and His Board,’’ ScHoot 
Boarp JouRNAL, 108:44; June, 1944. 
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“RELEASED TIME” REGULATIONS 

The New York City schools have resumed the 
program of “released time” for religious instruc- 
tion and Supt. John E. Wade has announced 
the official regulations under which children may 
leave the schools at 2 p.m., on one afternoon 
each week: 

1. A program for religious instruction may be initiated 
by any religious organization in cooperation with the 
parents of pupils concerned. There will be no announce- 
ment of any kind in the public schools relative to 
the program. 

2. When a religious organization is prepared to initiate 
a program for religious instruction, the said organization 
will notify. parents to enroll their children with the 
religious organization, and will issue to each enrolled 
pupil a card countersigned by the parents and addressed 
to the principal of the public school, requesting the 
release of the pupil from school for the purpose of 
religious instruction at a specific location. The said cards 
will be filed in the office of the public school as a record 
of pupils entitled to be excused, and will not be available 
or used for any other purpose. 

3. Religious organizations, in cooperation with parents, 
will assume full responsibility for attendance at the reli- 
gious center and will file with the school principal, weekly, 
a card attendance record and, in cases of absence from 
religious instruction, a statement of the reason therefor. 

4. Upon the presentation of a proper request as above 
prescribed, pupils of any grade will be dismissed from 
school for the last hour of the day’s session on one day 
of each week to be designated for each borough. 

5. Pupils released for religious instruction will be 
dismissed from school in the usual way and the school 
authorities have no responsibility beyond that assumed 
in regular dismissals. 

6. There shall be no comment by any principal or 
teacher on the attendance or nonattendance of any pupil 
upon religious instruction 


= * 


> Atrrep D. Situ has been elected secretary of the 
school board at Libertyville. Il]. He succeeds T. Donnell 
Evans, who has been named as president 


po, te 
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SCHOOLS’ BOXING PROGRAM 


Safway Portable Boxing Rings provide the essentials for generally improving 
school boxing programs, by helping to create more student interest in the sport 
and facilitating program administration. Safway Portable Boxing Rings can be 
ysed for either training or exhibition events. They can be completely erected or 
dismantled by unskilled help in a minimum of time, making it possible to 
utilize gymnasium floor space for other activities shortly before or after boxing 
events are scheduled. Each Safway Portable Boxing Ring is composed of a num- 
ber of standard, interchangeable parts, designed to dovetail together with ease 
and speed into a safe, sturdy structure. No tools are required for assembly. 
Durability under constant usage is assured by all welded, tubular steel part 
construction. When not in use, Safway Portable Boxing Rings can be stored in 
a minimum of space. Safway Portable Boxing Rings are available in three 
sizes, all meeting the approval of N. B. A.— Junior, 16’ x 16’; Intermediate, 
18’ x 18’; and Senior, 20’ x 20’ (inside rope measurements). Safway Portable 
Bleachers, similar in design, are available for use when required. 


Free 
Additional Data 
Write for additional 


data on Safway Port- 
able Boxing Rings and 
our new 32-page book- 
let on Safway Scaffold- 
ing and Equipment. Ask 
for Bulletin SJ 1144. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Originators and Exclusive Manufacturers of 


NOISELESS CURTAIN TRACKS ® CONTROL EQUIPMENT ® 
SPECIAL OPERATING DEVICES 


Akron, Ohio 


SPECIAL JOURNAL BINDER 


Save copies of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL in 
attractive green binder embossed with publication name. Holds two 


volumes — opens flat — easily handled. 


A bargain at $2.00, plus carriage 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 


JOURNAL 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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How TO IMPROVE YOUR! 
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You Can Have the Best 
Equipped LABORATORIES 
at NO EXTRA COST by Using 
KEWAUNEE’S “’Cut-Cost Plan” 


Kewaunee has applied to the production of Laboratory 
Furniture the same efficient designing and manvufactur- 
ing principles which so greatly reduced the cost of 
fine Motor Cars. We call it the “Cut-Cost Plan of Unit 
Assembly.” Investigate the advantages it offers whether 
your Laboratory requires a few pieces or carloads. In 


addition to outstanding values, you will be equally 
pleased with the smart streamlined appearance so 
noticeable in Kewaunee Equipped Laboratories. Write — 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


5009 
S. Center St., 
Co: Adrian, Michigan 
Representa‘ives 
in Principal Cities 


SHeunwiees FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, President 
8-Student 


Chemistry Table 
No. W-1791 





A School Executive says: 


“| Heartily Endorse Dudley” 















“We are just closing the fourth year of operation 
of the Dudley School Locks. We have eliminated 
a great deal of ‘grief’ that had been with us 
previously. I can honestly say that I very heartily 
endorse Dudlev locks. They're easy to use, easy 
to change and wear practically forever.” 

Dudley locks have long been a favorite of teachers 
and students from coast to coast. 

Whatever your lock needs, Dudley has the answer. 


Available now on proper priorities. Why not write 
today for full details? 


DLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


DEPT. 1112 570 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


MURDOCK 


The Most Reliable Name on Water Serv 


DON’T SHUT OFF ANY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Mankind needs drinking water in fall and winter the 


same as in summer. 


Murdock Outdoor Drinking Fountains are ANTI- 
FREEZING. Step on the pedal in zero weather and up 
comes a refreshing drink of water, fresh from the water 
main. (Water is never stagnant.) 

“It Pays to Buy MURDOCK.” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUP. CO., 426 Plum St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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New Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 





FILM CEMENT 

A new film cement perfected recently offers 
important new advantages. The tensile strength 
of the new B&H film cement is greater, the 
material in the bottle is completely stable, and 
there will be no deterioration other than that 
to be expected by evaporation of any solvent 
of like drying time; there will be no attack on 
the cork and the material is not corrosive. This 
new cement has the added feature that it may 
be used “For All Motion Picture Film,” both 
acetate and nitrate. 

Bell & Howell Company, 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1110. 


NEW RELEASES BY GUTLOHN, INC. 

Junior G-Men of the Air (12 episodes) with 
Billy Halop and the Dead End Kids. Based on 
fifth-column activity in the United States prior 
to this country’s entrance into the war, the plot 
deals with the intrepid collaboration of tough 
street kids and organized Junior G-Men in their 
battle against a subversive gang bent on sabotage. 

Overland Mail (15 episodes) discloses the at- 
tempt of an organized gang to take over the 
mail franchise of the Overland Stage Company, 
through savage attacks on stagecoaches and pony 
express riders, in which bands of Indians take 
part. 

Gang Busters (13 episodes). Sabotage and 
treachery as vicious as that practiced by the 
Axis powers is the keynote of this exciting serial 
which concerns itself principally with the stamp- 
ing out of violence and lawlessness. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., distributors of 16mm. 
sound and silent motion pictures, have issued 
the twelfth edition of their Film Catalog, which 
contains 160 pages listing and illustrating well 
over 3000 entertainment and educational features 
and shorts available for rental and sale. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1111. 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORP. 

General Precision Equipment Corp. has ac- 
quired control of Ampro Corporation of Chi- 
cago, well-known manufacturers of motion-pic- 
ture projectors for 16mm. and 8mm. film. Earl 
G. Hines, president, made the announcement that 
the acquisition was for cash, that no new stock 
will be issued, and that the present management 
of Ampro will continue in charge of operations. 


DITTO NAMES SALES HEADS 

Ditto, Inc., announces the appointment of R. 
J. Kirkpatrick, Jr., as field sales manager and 
Edwin G. Harrison as printing division sales 
manager, Both are seasoned members of the 
Ditto organization. Mr. Kirkpatrick has been 
branch manager and Mr. Harrison a methods 
consultant for some 20 years. Both gentlemen 
are pre-eminently fitted for the positions assigned 
to them. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY EXPANDS 
Coincident with a nationwide expansion in 
improving its production facilities and adding to 
its equipment, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced a new 
plant to be erected at Springdale, Pa. Expan- 
sion has occurred in all three fields in. which 
the company is actively engaged — chemicals, 
paint, and glass. Earlier the company announced 
the completion of the company-operated chemical 
plant at Natrium, W. Va., and the acquired in- 
terests in the Murphy Paint Company, Ltd., of 
Canada. Currently under construction is a new 
addition to the company’s glass plant at Creigh- 
ton, Pa. The company has other paint factories 
located at Milwaukee, Dayton, Detroit, Port- 
land, Los Angeles, and Houston —a_ nationwide 
manufacture and distribution of product. 


DWIGHT L. ARMSTRONG 

After an illness of several weeks, Dwight L. 
Armstrong, vice-president of the Armstrong Cork 
Company, passed away at Lancaster, Pa. Mr. 
Armstrong was born June 4, 1894, in Pittsburgh, 
the son of Charles D. Armstrong, former presi- 
dent of the Armstrong Company, and grandson 
of Thomas M. Armstrong, founder of the com- 
pany. He was graduated from Yale in 1917. In 
World War I he was commissioned an ensign 
in the navy and served on the U.S.S. “George 
Washington,” the ship that carried President 
Wilson to the peace conference in Paris. Mr. 
Armstrong had a long and progressive record 
with the Armstrong Company and became execu- 
tive vice-president in 1939. He had many busi- 
ness and national affiliations. Mr. Armstrong is 
survived by his widow and three children. 

1844 A.C. MCCLURG & CO. 1944 

John Drury pays fitting tribute in a centennial 
brochure to A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
on their one hundredth birthday. Mr. Drury, in 
his foreword, states, “the house of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., after 100 years, stands as a living 
testament to the value of straight dealing and 
simple integrity. As the firm exists today it is 
the fulfillment of an American business epic. 
The progress of the company from the original 
location on State Street to the great plant on 
Ontario Street is a tale of achievement. The 
testimonials to long-time employees and cus- 
tomers are evidence that the company has never 
deviated from the founder’s intentions established 
100 years ago. Nationwide are the well-wishers of 
A. C. McClurg and Co. 

DELTA DUST COLLECTOR 

Metal dust, traditional enemy of health and 
machinery, has a new opponent in the recently 
announced Delta-Milwaukee Dust Collector. This 
self-contained unit, designed for use with an 
individual machine used in grinding, polishing, 
buffing, or sanding, is provided with fittings 
permitting its attachment to any one of the 
Delta machine tools. 





The New Delta Dust Collector. 


This new dust collector is activated by a 
powerful fan which sucks both fine and heavy 
dust and small particles through an air filter. 
The larger particles fall into a pan at the bot- 
tom which is easily removed. The filter is per- 
manent, cleanable, with low air resistance, and 
completely fireproof. A special woven glass filter 
is also available for use in collecting “flour fine” 
dust. This filter is attached directly to the stand- 
ard filter. 
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The cabinet of the unit is of pressed steel 
finished in an attractive shade of gray. The 
activating fan is a high-efficiency unit of the 
squirrel-cage type and moves 350 cubic feet of 
air per minute, developing a static suction of 
3 to 4 inches. 

Power is furnished by a ' h.p. motor of 3459 
r.p.m. This motor has sealed ball bearings, elim- 
inating lubrication problems, and is located in 
a separate compartment insulating it against dust. 

Delta Manufacturing Co., 620 East Vienna 
Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1112. 

EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 

More in each issue and three times as many 
issues is the 1945 schedule for the Educational 
Film Catalog announced by the publishers, the 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York 52. This de- 
scriptive catalog of non-theatrical films has been 
growing in scope and completeness since its first 
appearance in 1936. 

Beginning in January, the Catalog will be 
issued nine times a year (monthly except June, 
July, August) superseding the present fall, winter 
and spring plan. This will bring new films to the 
attention of subscribers almost as soon as they 
are available. 

The new plans call for inclusive, as well as the 
former selective listing, and the interpretation 
of “Educational Films’ has been broadened to 
include practically all non-theatrical films. This is 
especially true in the 16mm. field where the em- 
phasis remains. Subscribers, however, will not 
lose the selective feature as more films than ever 
will be described and evaluated. Insofar as ob- 
tainable, entries for all films will contain such 
data as producer, distributor, sound, silent, run- 
ning time. 

The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1113. 

COACH CONSTRUCTION ADVANCES IN 
WARTIME 

Of interest to the school district which expects 
to purchase a new school bus in the near future 
is the following story of structural developments 
newly incorporated in the Superior Coach in the 
face of wartime difficulties. 

Attacking a portion of school bus engineering 
which Superior engineers felt left much to be 
desired throughout the entire industry, they 
strengthened cowl pillar and over-the-front-door 
construction. When the Lima, Ohio plant be- 
lieved they had the answer to their problem, they 
started a road model on as grueling a road test 
as you'll find in the automotive industry. 

Indicative of other progress in the offing, five 
major technical improvements were thus added 
in the design of the front end of the coach — 
improvements borrowed in advance from war- 
time experience of aircraft and other industries. 

Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1114. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARD 

The following announcement has been received. 
“The Employees and Management of Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are 
honored to announce that the Army-Navy “E” 
Production Award for Excellence in War Pro- 
duction was made to the company on September 
29, 1944, 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS FOR POSTWAR SCHOOLS 

R. C. A. Victor will enlarge its audio-visual 
service to the educational fields. The company 
has manufactured a complete line of audio-visual 
aids in the past. Beside certain new features to 
be announced, distribution of the following serv- 
ices and equipment will be resumed: school 
phonographs, AM and FM receivers, combina- 
tion phonograph-radios, 16mm. sound film pro- 
jectors, central sound systems, portable public- 
address systems, recording equipment, transcripted 
playback (33% and 78 r.p.m.), electronic tubes 
— receiving, power and cathode ray, and all 
allied types; laboratory equipment — wide variety 
of electronic test equipment, including the RCA 
dynamic demonstrator. In addition, Victor rec- 
ords which have been available in limited quan- 
tities because of wartime production difficulties 
will be expanded to meet increasing demands. 
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Ajier the Meeting 





Hiegh-Ho — Spelling by Rule 
When I was in school and learned how to spell 
They taught me a rule, I remember quite well; 
Put “i” before “e’” —so I learned when a brat 
Except after “c,” it’s as simple as that. 
When memory gets muddy, I think in this 
vien, 
For spelling’s a study where sceince should 
riegn. 
And when the deficeint have siezures of doubt 
This rule is sufficeint to straighten them out. 
So why need one labor to reach the hieght 
Or inviegle a nieghbor to set him aright, 
When this ancient rhyme will his critics inviegh 
And never a crime on his consceince need wiegh. 
But while I’m proficeint 
At spelling, I’ve feared 
Tho the rule is efficeint 
The words do look wierd. 
— Detroit Education. 


Paradox in Rhetoric 
The class in basic English will now parse 
the sentence: “I could make out this tax form 
if I could make it out.” — Omaha World-Herald. 


Hey, You’se Guys! 

The colonel was lecturing a class of prospective 
officers. “A forty-foot flagpole has fallen down,” 
he said. “You have a sergeant and a squad of 
ten men. How do you erect the flagpole again?” 

The candidates thought, then offered sugges- 
tions about block and tackle, derricks, and so on. 

“You're all wrong,” replied the colonel. “You’d 
say: ‘Sergeant, get that flagpole up!’” — Ex- 
change. 

The Right Answers! 

A mother seeking to enter her small daughter in 
a progressive school was told that the child would 
be examined by the psychologist to determine 
whether she would fit into the group 

During the interview, the psychologist 
the little girl: “Are you a boy or a girl?” 

“A boy,” the child answered. 

Somewhat taken aback, the psychologist asked 
“When you grow up, are you going to be a man 
or a woman?” 

“A man,” came the answer. 

At this point, the frantic mother asked, “Betty 
why do you make such strange replies to the 
doctor ?” 

Betty drew herself up with great dignity and 
said: “If he’s going to ask me crazy questions, 
I'm going to give him crazy answers.” — The 
Readers’ Scope. 


asked 





Quiz Kid 
“Hubert,” said the fifth-grade teacher, in an 
arithmetic review, “how many make a million?” 


And the experienced and 
promptly replied: “Very few.” 


realistic Hubert 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


November 1-3. Missouri State Teachers Association at 
Kansas City, Mo. Headquarters Municipal Auditorium. 
Everett Keith, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. Exhibits. Mr. 
Franklin, Asst. Secy., Columbia, Mo. 

November 2. lowa State School Board Association at 
Des Moines, Iowa. A. G. Redman, President, Sac City, 
lowa. Thomas M. Clark, Secretary, Elkhart, lowa. 

November 2-4. Wisconsin Association for Childhood 
Education, at Milwaukee, Wis. Headquarters, Schroeder 
Hotel. Edith Nobling, President, 6420 20th Ave., Kenosha, 


Wis. Gladys Meacham, Secretary, 3912 Van Norman 
Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 
November 2-4. lowa State Teachers Association at 


Des Moines, Iowa. Lee H. Campbell, Secretary, Redfield 
Building, Spencer, Iowa. Agnes Samuelson, Secretary, 415 
Shops building, Des Moines, lowa. Exhibits. 

November 2-4. Wisconsin Association for Health and 
Physical Education, at Milwaukee, Wis. Headquarters, 
Schroeder Hotel. Elizabeth Ludwig, 1900 N. 29th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mrs. Margaret Foti, 1524 E. Windsor, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


November 2-4. Wisconsin Education Association at 
Milwaukee, Wis. Headquarters, Auditorium. Henry f. 
Autholz, Supt. Schools, president, Spooner, Wis. Otto 


H. Plenzke, Exec. Secy., 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison, 
Wis. Exhibits, 


November 2-4. Wyoming Education Association at 
Casper, Wyo. Headquarters, High School Bldg. George 
E. Lindell, President, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Secretary, New Castle, Wyo. Exhibits. 

November 3. New York State Teachers’ 
(Long Island) in New York City. John W. 
Floral Park, Secretary. 

November 3-4. Kansas State Teachers Association, at 
Wichita, Topeka, Pittsburg, Salina, Hays, Garden City, 
Kansas, Supt. Clyde U. Phillips, President, Hays, Kans. 
C, O. Wright, Secretary, 315 W. 10th St., Topeka, Kans. 

November 4-6. Wisconsin Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association, at Milwaukee, Wis. Headquarters, 
Auditorium. Edna Munn, Secretary, Beloit, Wis. E. J. 
Zeiler, Local Secretary, 5340 N. Santa Monica Blvd., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

November o-11. 
New York, N. Y. Headquarters, Hotel New 
Chas. A. Philhower, President, Board Educ., Westfield, 
N. J. C. J. Strahan, 200 Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton %, 


Association 


N. J. Exhibits chg. A. H. Skean, Ex. Dir., N. Y. 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, 233 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 

November 16. Massachusetts Superintendents Associa- 
tion at Boston, Mass. Headquarters, Bradford Hotel. 
Frederick Parker, President, Greenfield, Mass. Burr J 


Merriman, Framingham, Mass. Exhibits. 

November 16-17. New England Association of 
Superintendents at Boston, Mass. Headquarters, Bradford 
Hotel. Clarence Bosworth, President, Cranston, R. I. 
Burr J. Merriman, Secretary, Framingham, Mass. Exhibits, 
Frank Sherman, Melrose, Mass., 

November 20-22. South 
Boards at Mitchell, S. Dak. Headquarters, Corn Palace. 
Dr. J. B. Gregg, President, 309 N. Duluth, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. D. B. Dover, Secretary, State College, Brookings, 
S. Dak. Exhibits in charge S. B. Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

November 20-23. South Dakota Education Association 
at Mitchell, S. Dak. Dean W. W. Ludeman, President. 
So. State Normal School, Springfield, S. Dak. S. B. 
Nissen, Secretary, Room 200 Williams Bldg., Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

November 23-25. National 
English at Columbus, Ohio. 
Wallick Hotel. Angela M. Browming, President, Forest 
Park High School, Baltimore, Md. W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
Secretary, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibits 

November 23-25. National Council for Social Studies, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. Dr. I. 
James Quillan, President, Stanford University, Calif. 
Wilbur F. Murra, Secretary, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Exhibits, charge Mr. Hartshorn. 

November 24-25. Central 
Mathematics Teachers at Chicago, Ill. Headquarters, 
Stevens Hotel. Emil Massy, President, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Mich. Harold H. Metcalf, River Twp. High 
School, Oak Park, Ill. Exhibits in charge J. E. Potgger 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

November 24-25. Texas State Teachers Association 
at Fort Worth, Tex. Headquarters, Texas Hotel. Mrs. 
Virginia Lee Link, President, 519 Los Angeles, El Paso, 
Tex. B. B. Cobb, Secretary, 410 E. Weatherford, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

November 28-30. Virginia Education Association, at 
Richmond, Va. Headquarters, John Marshall Hotel. 
Francis S. Chase, Ex. Secretary, 401 N. 9th St., Righ- 
mond, ‘Va. Exhibits in charge T. Preston Turner, Asst. 
Exec. Secy. : 

December 4-5. Montana School 
Lewistown, Mont. J. L. Gleason, 
secretary 


School 


in charge 


Dakota Associated School 


Nissen, 


Council of Teachers of 
Headquarters, 


Boards Association at 
Livingston, Mont., 


O. C. Kerney, | 
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PEABODY Folding Chairs 
Wil Not Tip.. They’ re Sturdy.. 


Comfortable ... Easy to 
Handle... Fold Flat 


Peabody’s No. 72 Folding Chair is g 
strong, sturdy, “no-tip” folding chair, 


1841 BROADWAY 


0 fered by 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material 
presented is safeguarded by the collab- 
oration of outstanding authorities and 
subject-matter specialists, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films offer educa- 
tors the most authentic classroom film 
library ever produced to meet the de- 
mands of the school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured 


To help you properly select Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instruc- 
tional problems, explain the techniques 
of using Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films as an instrument for dynamic 
classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films 


(formerly Eastman) 


PORTABLE 
AUDITORIUM 
CHAIRS 


For comfortable auditorium 
seating, we recommend 
Peabody Portable Auditori- 
um Chairs. They come in 
single chairs or units of 2, 
3 or 4 chairs. Easily stored, 
famous for comfort. Ask 
for prices on available 
styles. State number needed 
and how many seats to a 
unit desired. 


built to meet school requirements. Folds 
flat, light, easy to handle—will last a long 
time under severe use. A real value 
Order direct from Peabody or through 
your Peabody representative. Careful 
attention will be given to all orders, 
whether you order a few or a carload. 


No. 21 


THE PEABODY COMPANY, Box 1, North Manchester, Indiana 


in ee 


Relieve that 
Crowded 
Condition with 
a Minter 
Portable 
School 


If you are in a mining, farming or district manufacturing War 
materials, with overcrowded school conditions, which cannot be 
solved with existing building space, then write us. 


Minter schools have for many years been the logical solution 





NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


to the problem of combining speed, service and saving in the 
erection of a school. They are definitely permanent structures but 
offer the distinct advantage of permitting speedy dismanteling 
and re-erection at another location with a loss of material so low 
as to be relative insignificant. 


MINTER HOMES CORP. Huntington 13, W. Va. 
P.O. Box 1060 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 

Dobson-Evans Co., 305-7 N. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

West Va. Seating Co., 13th St. & 2nd Ave., Huntington 9, W. Va. 

McFadden Corporation, Lansing, Mich. 





